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PERSEPOLIS 


By G. STOTT 

ORTY miles north-east of Shiraz, in the Mervdasht plain 

near the confluence of the Bandamir and Pulvar rivers, 
stand the palaces of Persepolis on a spur of the little mountain 
Kuh-i-Rahmet. Across the valley to the west at Husein Kuh 
are the tombs of the kings. Farther up the Pulvar, at Istakhr, 
are the barren ruins of the town of Persepolis; and at a spot 
twenty miles to the north-east (but forty by the windings of 
the Pulvar) Cyrus the Great, the founder of the Persian Empire, 
built his residential capital, Pasargadae. 

The name Persepolis does not occur before the time of 
Alexander. The place is not mentioned by Herodotus, though 
he must have known of it. The name appears to be a grim 
pun connected with its destruction by Alexander. Diodorus, 
Ptolemy, Arrian, Athenaeus, and the Septuagint use the name 
TlepoétroAis; Strabo has also a variant reading, TepoattoAs; 
Plutarch uses Tlepois, which includes also the district. Parsa, 
a Persian name occurring in the inscriptions, may refer to the 
town or to the district, once also called Anshan. Parsa survives 
in modern Fars. 

Unlike a hundred other sites, ancient Persepolis contains no 
strata of different periods of occupation. Its important history 
covers the years from about 520 to 330 B.C. 

But, before the description of Persepolis, Pasargadae is worth 
a brief mention. Cyrus II, or the Great, after defeating Asty- 
ages built Pasargadae about 550 B.c. This city contained 
palaces, towers, courtyards, colonnades, and artificial lakes 
surrounded by trees; here according to Persian custom he 
caused his own tomb to be built. Apparently the city was not 
fortified but was planned rather as a group of royal buildings 
in a park (Strabo uses tapéAeioos). Like Persepolis later, Pasar- 


gadae was a holiday residence of the king; the centres of 
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PLAN OF THE PALACE AREA 


A, Stairway of main entrance. B, Gate of Xerxes. C,‘Apadana’. D. Hall of 
the Hundred Columns. E, Harem. F, “Tetrapylon’; entrance gate to living- 
quarters. G, Winter Palace of Darius. H, Palace of Xerxes. I, Palace of 
Ataxerxes III. J, K, L, Grand Stairways. [M] Newly discovered building 
with courtyard. 
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government were at Susa (modern Shush), Ecbatana (where 
Hamadan now stands), and Babylon after its capture in 538 B.c. 

The first months of the reign of Darius the Great were 
occupied in the suppression of ten revolts which broke out 
in different parts of the immense empire. ‘The account of them 
is preserved in the trilingual inscriptions at Behistun. It is 
improbable that Darius undertook the building of Persepolis 
before he had quelled these revolts and before he felt secure in 
the kingdom. This would leave the year 520 B.C. as the earliest 
possible date for the commencement of the buildings. 

The position is magnificent. From the palace platform the 
view stretches in an unbroken semicircle over the plain and 
across to the low jagged peaks on its western edge. The plain 
itself is several thousand feet above sea-level and relatively 
cool; the climate is healthy, and there is plenty of water. In 
antiquity the district was famous for its fertility. Also it had 
been settled by Persians and was far from possible invasion. 

The palaces are built on a spur of rock projecting from under 
the Kuh-i-Rahmet. Where necessary the platform was built 
up artificially; the site occupies a rectangle of about 500 by 
300 yards; the sides are not straight nor of strict symmetry. 
The supporting wall is built of blocks of a greyish-brown 
limestone quarried locally ; the blocks fit closely without mortar 
and were held by metal clamps. The platform itself is from 
10 to 40 feet above the irregularities of the plain. 

The main approach was by a great stairway [A on the plan], 
let into the western supporting wall and employing on each 
side two double flights and one landing between. Each of the 
200 steps has a shallow tread of less than four inches. 

Near the top of this stairway stand the remains of a grand 
gateway of honour [B], once roofed, consisting of four high 
sections of wall, built into which are four guardian colossi in 
the Assyrian style; the two facing the approach are winged 
bulls, now headless ; the two facing east are bulls with crowned 
human heads. There were four central columns to support the 
roof. An inscription contains the words: ‘Xerxes the Great 
King says: By the grace of God I have made this portal.’ 

The platform of Persepolis, in spite of artificial levelling, 
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contained several terraces connected by stairways. On such a 
terrace to the south of the Gate of Xerxes stand the few forlorn 
columns of the Apadana or Audience Hall of Darius [C}. 
Originally this building had seventy-two columns; in 1627 
twenty-five were standing; now only thirteen are left. The 
approach to this great building was by two double stairways 
[L and K], each occupying about 80 yards of the side. One 
faced north and gave an access from the Gate of Xerxes; the 
other, a grander stairway discovered only in 1932, formed an 
eastern approach. Though the Apadana has an inscription 
containing the name of Xerxes, it is probable that Darius 
began it and Xerxes finished it. 

Immediately east of the Apadana lie the ruins of what, for 
want of a better name, has been called the Hall of a Hundred 
Columns [D]. In each of the four sides, 70 yards long, are 
two doorways; on the door-jambs of the eastern and western 
sides are cut in relief figures of the Persian king in the act of 
fighting a monster: a symbol of the conflict of Good and Evil. 
The monsters include wild bull, lion, winged lion, and a 
composite creature with a scorpion’s tail. The door-jambs 
of the north and south entrances are larger and carry reliefs of 
the king seated on a great throne supported by twenty-eight 
figures which represent the nations of the empire; each of 
these figures stands with arms raised above the head, holding 
up the throne. Other reliefs contain a procession in six rows 
beneath a throne on which the king stands before the hovering 
winged disk of Ahuramazda. In some reliefs there are two 
figures, a seated king and a standing king; they represent 
Darius and Xerxes. The roof of this great building was carried 
on 100 columns arranged in ten rows of ten, and the bases 
are still visible among the heaps of decomposed clay, broken 
stones, and other debris which during ages have accumulated 
there. This building, like the Apadana of Darius, was also an 
audience hall. 

To the south-east of the Apadana stand the remains of a 
small rectangular building [F] whose purpose has long been 
uncertain. Once it was thought to be a kind of chapel or cult 
centre. It has four doorways, adorned with figures of kings, 
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and gives access to the buildings south of the Apadana which 
stand on a higher level. Another splendid double stairway 
[J] has recently been uncovered here. 

South of the Apadana is a square building [G] with rectangu- 
lar doorways, each of three monoliths; the door-jambs show 
figures of the king entering or leaving the palace. There are 
side rooms and a veranda. It was the winter palace of Darius. 
Of several inscriptions, one records that Darius began it, another 
that Xerxes finished it, and a third that the stairway on the 
west was added by Artaxerxes III. 

South of this lies a small palace [I], perhaps of Artaxerxes ITI, 
and to the east of this a large square building [H] supported 
on thirty-six columns and connected with small rooms—no 
doubt bathrooms and lavatories. ‘There was also a single stair- 
way on the southern side which connected it with a lower 
terrace, used perhaps as a garden. This group of buildings 
formed the living-quarters of the palace. 

Immediately to the east of this has recently been discovered 
a great rectangular building [E], of many rooms, which was the 
palace Harem. 

Among the foundations of the buildings an elaborately 
planned drainage system has been discovered. All round the 
site and up the mountain behind ran a great enclosing wall. 

The palace buildings were not made entirely of stone; the 
upright sections and entrances and most of the columns were 
of stone, but the intermediate spaces were filled with sun-dried 
bricks. The roofs were of timber covered with a layer of 
pressed earth. Curtius mentions that the buildings contained 
much cedarwood, and the charcoal deposits found in the debris 
bear out his statement. The columns, when compared with 
those of a Greek Doric building, are slender for their great 
height ; they are fluted and rest on circular carved bases. The 
capital is a composite unit; a single block was carved with the 
foreparts of two bulls (sometimes horned lions) back to back, 
the heads of which supported the architrave while the cross- 
beam rested on the hollow between them. The bulls themselves 
rest on a square member ornamented on each side with four 
volutes, two rolled downwards and two upwards; this again 
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rests on a block cut to the shape of a tufted palm-head rising 
from a boss similar to the base below. In the Louvre is a finely 
preserved specimen of such a capital from Susa. In other 
columns the double bulls rest directly on the shaft without the 
intermediate devices. It is probable that in some buildings 
the columns were of wood, similar to the relatively modern 
pillars which support the roofs of the Chihil Sutun and Ali 
Qapi porches at Isfahan. 

The double stairways are also a feature of Persepolitan 
architecture. The Persian architect employed them where a 
Greek would have used a ramp. Their slope is so gentle that 
ascent is easy and pleasant. On the coping of the staircase 
walls were added crenellations which had the form of acute- 
angled triangles with four steps cut into each side and a flat 
top. The sides of the stairways are ornamented with magnifi- 
cent friezes of finely chiselled figures of men and animals. 
The great stairways of the Apadana show in three rows pro- 
cessions of tribute-bearers and columns of soldiers, including, 
of course, members of the Ten Thousand Immortals. The 
groups of figures are broken by conventionally drawn cypres- 
ses, and lateral divisions are made by rows of twelve-petaled 
rosettes. Each pair of steps on the inside walls of some of the 
staircases has a little figure standing with one foot on each step. 
Great care has been given to the details of all these figures. Many 
different races are represented, and it is possible to distinguish 
one from another by comparison with figures on the royal tombs 
where the different nations are named. It is interesting to note 
that the inhabitants of Arachosia (southern Afghanistan), for 
instance, are wearing clothing in every way similar to that of 
modern Afghans—loose shirt, girdle, and baggy trousers. Trian- 
gular gaps left in the design and due to the shape of the staircases 
are filled with a ferquently recurring representation of a lion 
attacking a bull. Herzfeld considers that this was a heraldic de- 
vice. Curzon records that in 1890 over 1,200 sculptured figures 
were visible. Recent excavations have revealed hundreds more. 
Nowhere is there to be seen the representation of a woman. The 
majority of the buildings contain trilingual cuneiform inscrip- 
tions in Old Persian, Susian, and Babylonian. 
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Two royal tombs and a third unfinished are cut in the face 
of Kuh-i-Rahmet behind the palaces. Three miles away across 
the valley, at Naksh-i-Rustam, there are four others in the gaunt 
grey crags of Husein Kuh. These crags run north and south, 
and the tombs face east. They have the shape of huge flat 
crosses, the centre of which represents the front of an Achae- 
menian building. In the horizontal member is a cornice sup- 
ported by four engaged columns with double-bull capitals and 
in the centre a rectangular doorway leading to the tomb cham- 
ber with its stone coffins. These four tombs have been assigned 
as follows : the most northerly to Xerxes I, the second to Darius 
the Great, the third to Artaxerxes I, and the last to Darius II. 
That the second is the tomb of Darius is proved by an inscrip- 
tion cut upon it. Above the cornice is pictured a great throne, 
resting, as elsewhere, on two rows of fourteen figures with 
uplifted arms. The king stands before a ‘fire’ altar and the 
conventional symbol of Ahuramazda. 

The three tombs behind Persepolis resemble those at Husein 
Kuh except that they have an open approach and that along 
the cornice there runs a frieze of lions. They have been identi- 
fied (from north to south) as the tombs of Artaxerxes II, 
Artaxerxes III, and Darius III. The first two contain empty 
sarcophagi; the last was unfinished. 

The tombs at Naksh-i-Rustam form an impressive cemetery ; 
the great dark rock with the tombs of the kings partly in heavy 
shadow, the vultures soaring in slow circles above, and the 
stillness leave a lasting impression. 

There are accounts of the capture and destruction of Perse- 
polis in Diodorus, Arrian, Strabo, Plutarch, and Q. Curtius; 
of these the fullest (and most rhetorical) is in Curtius. When 
Alexander left Susa he marched on Persepolis, probably from 
the south-west via the difficult ‘Susian Gates’. Diodorus and 
Curtius refer to the miserable crowd of Greek captives, vari- 
ously mutilated, led by the Athenian Theaetetus, who stopped 
Alexander on his approach to the city. Tiridates, the Persian 
governor of Persepolis, sent an urgent message that Alexander 
should hurry as he could not restrain those who wanted to 
plunder the palaces. All the authorities stress the enormous 
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wealth of the city in gold, silver, costly furniture, vessels, and 
garments. On the entry of the Greeks there was promiscuous 
pillaging and murdering of the inhabitants, and even dangerous 
quarrels among the Greeks themselves. To carry off the spoils 
thousands of baggage animals, mules, and camels had to be 
brought from Babylon. Plutarch says that Alexander stayed 
four months in the city. Curtius records a dangerous and 
difficult expedition lasting thirty days, which interrupted his 
stay there. Diodorus, Plutarch, and Curtius refer to the im- 
moderate banqueting and the presence among courtesans of 
the Athenian Thais, at whose suggestion the palaces were fired; 
the pretext was to avenge the destruction of the Greek temples 
by the Persians 150 years before. 

Alexander led the rioting and threw the first torch, and the 
flames rapidly spread through the woodwork of the roofs. The 
evidence seems to show that the burning was not premeditated; 
omnes incaluerant mero; the soldiers of the Greek garrison 
thought that the fire was accidental and hurried up with water, 
but joined in the orgy when they learned the truth. Parmenion 
alone tried to restrain Alexander. Arrian says that his own 
view is that Alexander, when he did this, was not in his senses; 
and Curtius says that he repented of it afterwards. 

The art of the Achaemenidae is the art of the capital of a 
great empire; it has an individuality of its own, although it has 
absorbed considerable elements from Assyria, Babylon, and 
Egypt. The buildings, square and symmetrical and of royal 
proportions, with their splendid stairways and rows of columns, 
are hardly to be matched elsewhere. The sculptured reliefs 
are well cut, and detail is carefully and finely worked, but the 
anatomy of the human figure is poor and the arrangement is 
all too frequently dully symmetrical; in places there are long 
rows of figures in identical postures, and the stout skirted 
soldiers look strangely inefficient. These stiff little figures, 
subjects of an oriental despotism, breathe a different spirit from 
that, for instance, of the graceful and care-free Athenians of 
the Parthenon frieze. Perhaps it is not fair to draw such a 
comparison, for, as F. Sarre has observed, throughout the 
long friezes and in every piece of Persepolitan sculpture there 
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runs one single idea: the supreme power and imperial majesty 
of the ‘King of Kings’. 

Did these buildings and this art owe anything to Greece? 
We know that the Persian kings employed foreign artists and 
that Greek statuary was admired by them: Telephanes, a 
sculptor of Phocaea, did work for Darius and Xerxes; and 
Xerxes carried off from Athens statues of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton. Recently a fine female torso of Greek workman- 
ship was discovered at Persepolis. ‘The volutes of the column 
may have been influenced by Ionia, and it is interesting to 
note that the twelve-petal rosette, so common all over Perse- 
polis, had been used many centuries before in Minoan and 
Mycenaean art, as well as later in Periclean buildings. Yet 
Herzfeld’s opinion on the sculpture is definite : ‘Neither the idea 
of the subject, nor the principles of the entire composition in 
long rows of strongly architectural rhythm, nor the details of 
the single groups with their ceremonial seriousness, reveal any 
trace of Greek influence on this art as is often supposed’ (I//us- 
trated London News, 25 March 1933). 

It is worth adding that the art of Persepolis is not dead, as 
some have held; it has been revived in modern Iran. The 
stairways, bull capitals, friezes, and crenellations have re- 
appeared in the new bank buildings and police headquarters 
of Teheran. 

In spite of the ravages of frost, rain, and earthquakes, and 
the greater and lesser vandals, from Alexander, who fired the 
building, to H. M. Stanley, who scratched his name on the 
sculpture, much of the original work is still in splendid preser- 
vation, chiefly because the lower parts of the buildings have 
been preserved by the great masses of decomposed clay bricks 
which have buried the site to a depth of many feet. 

The most important excavations have been carried out since 
1931 by the expeditions of the Oriental Institute of Chicago, 
first under Dr. E. Herzfeld and afterwards under Dr. E. F. 
Schmidt. These excavations have produced spectacular results ; 
unsuspected buildings and stairways have been uncovered: 
the eastern stairway of the Apadana [K], the smaller staircase 
[J] leading to the “Tetrapylon’, the Harem, and, to the east 
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of the Harem, a square building [M] with splendidly preserved 
reliefs of a petitioner before the king. Twenty-nine thou- 
sand inscribed tablets have been discovered, the decipher- 
ment of which should throw much light on the history of the 
palace and perhaps on the wars with Greece. Interesting too 
are the gold and silver foundation deposits recently discovered 
in the Apadana; they are thin square sheets with inscriptions 
containing the name of Darius and referring to the boundaries 
of the empire. 

The Harem has been restored and is used as the headquarters 
of the excavators, and at the north end the roof rests on modern 
wooden columns with bulls’-head capitals. The roof itself, as 
of old, is of rammed clay. 

Such are the palaces of Darius and Xerxes, cruel, proud, and 
despotic kings, yet in a way far-seeing and efficient ; they were 
rulers of an empire greater and more difficult to govern than 
any that had hitherto existed. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATES II and III 


1. General view of Persepolis from south-east. The long prominent building 
is the reconstructed Harem; above its left-hand corner is a palace of Xerxes I, 
and behind this and a little to the right is the winter palace of Darius the Great: 
of the 15 columns, the 13 on the left belong to the Apadana and the two on the 
right to the Gate of Xerxes, below which stand the wall supports and doorways 
of the Hall of a Hundred Columns. Behind is the Mervdasht plain. 

2. North-west corner of platform with main stairway; behind is the Gate 
of Xerxes; three of the guardian Colossi are visible. 

3. Tomb of Darius at Naksh-i-Rustam. It was here, according to Ktesias, 
that Hystaspes, father of Darius, was killed while visiting his son’s future tomb; 
those holding the rope apparatus, alarmed at the sudden appearance of snakes, 
let it collapse. Darius had their heads cut off. The relief on the left represents 
the old Roman Emperor Valerian doing homage to Shapur I, after being 
captured in battle at Edessa in A.D. 260. According to tradition his skin was 
stuffed and used as a royal footstool. 

4. Tomb of Cyrus at Pasargadae. The small square doorway is in the farther 
end. The gabled roof is unique. Strabo records that when Alexander first 
visited the tomb he found there a coffin containing the body on a bier; there 
was also a table with golden cups and fine clothing studded with gems. Later, 
however, these things had been plundered or shattered and the body of Cyrus 
dragged out. He had them restored. An inscription is also mentioned : ‘O man, 
I am Cyrus who won the empire of the Persians and King of Asia: grudge me 
not my tomb.’ 

5. The tomb of Artaxerxes II behind Persepolis. The king stands on a throne 
supported by the twenty-eight races; before is a ‘fire’ altar, the winged disk 
of Ahuramazda, and the moon. The lion frieze runs above the cornice. 
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6. The heraldic emblem of the Achaemenidae; above, a procession of tribute- 
bearers. The rosettes occur in hundreds on every building. 

7. Supporting wall of veranda of winter palace of Darius; archers with 
bows and spears; in the centre and on the left cuneiform inscriptions. 
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VERSIONS 
(Triolet in triplicate) 


I INTENDED an ode, 

But it turned to a sonnet; 

It began a la mode— 

I intended an ode. 

But Rose crossed the road 
In a charming new bonnet— 
I intended an ode, 

But it turned to a sonnet. 


“Te quoque, magna Pales’—coepi sic scribere versus: 
Rite quidem coepi—“Te quoque, magna Pales’. 
Praeteriit sed enim Lalage quam clara mitella: 
Illa animo exciderunt; ‘Lesbia amata’ cano. 


Mens fuit heroos sublimi carmine versus 
Condere; sed cecidit vis; leviora cano. 

Quippe gravis numeros meditor dum rite canoros 
Atque imitor carmen, Pindare care, tuum, 

Praeteriit quam clara nova mea Lesbia mitra; 
Praeteriit; quare nunc leviora cano. 





Heroas placuit versu celebrare canoro, 
Dignaque Pindarica composuisse lyra. 

Incepi; Lalage pulchra quam clara mitella 

Praeteriit—facta est nostra Camena levis! 








THE PUBLIC GAMES OF THE ROMANS 


By J. B. POYNTON 


(a) Origin and Development. The public games at Rome had 
their origin in religion. Thus the earliest games of which we 
have any account, those distinguished for the rape of the Sabine 
women, were in honour of the god Consus, and another very 
ancient festival, the Equirria, was in honour of Mars. That 
something of their religious character was felt even in the last 
days of the Republic is shown by a passage of Cicero: ‘An, si 
ludius consistit aut tibicen repente conticuit . . . aut si aedilis 
verbo aut simpulo aberravit, ludi sunt non rite facti?’! For 
Roman religion was marked by a love of formality and ritual: 
if, therefore, the slightest hitch occurred in the ceremonial 
procedure, the games were regarded as having failed to satisfy 
the gods, and it was necessary to start them afresh. So we 
meet in Livy such notices as ludi in unum diem or in biduum 
instaurati: sometimes the second performance was no more 
successful than the first, in which case we find Judi ter, quater, 
or even septies instaurati. Claudius, suspecting that these hitches 
were occasionally manufactured in order that the games might 
be prolonged, decreed that at the second performance chariot- 
and horse-races should be finished in one day. 

Originally, no doubt, the games took place at uncertain inter- 
vals, whenever it was deemed necessary to propitiate the wrath 
of some god, but very early in the history of Rome annual 
games were instituted : succeeding generations both added new 
games and extended the duration of those they already had, 
till at the end of the Republic it is reckoned that seventy-six 
days a year were thus occupied.* There was also a steady 
increase in the sums allotted to the organizing magistrates 
from the Treasury: in 51 B.C. 600,000 sesterces were set aside 
for the Ludi Plebeii. 

(6) The Circus. The games consisted mainly of chariot-races 


and dramatic performances. The former were held in a circus, 
? Cic. Har. Resp. xi. 
2 The most important games are the Ludi Romani, 4-19 Sept.; Plebeii, 
4-17 Nov.; Apollinares, 6-13 July; Megalenses, 4-10 Apr. 
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of which there were a number at Rome, the best known being 
the Circus Maximus. From the writers on architecture and from 
the remains, especially those in the provinces, it is possible to 
get a fair idea of what the average circus was like; it should not, 
however, be assumed that the details were the same in every 
instance. 

The arena, or racing-floor, had two long parallel sides: at 
one end it was bounded by a semicircle, at the other by the 
arc of a circle the chord of which was usually not quite at right 
angles to the sides—in other words, one side (the right) was 
slightly longer than the other. Above the two sides and the 
semicircular end rose the tiers of seats, the semicircular end 
being broken in the middle by an entrance. At the other end 
were the carceres, or pens, in which the chariots waited until 
at a given signal the barriers were simultaneously removed and 
the race began: the line of carceres was also broken in the middle 
by a gate. Along the middle of the arena ran a dividing wall 

(spina), at each end of which were the turning-points (metae), 
' each consisting usually of three pillars. 

A race was seven laps. In order that the spectators might 
know how many laps had still to be run, pedestals stood on 
the top of the spina, supporting seven eggs or dolphins: an 
egg or a dolphin was removed after each lap. Presumably it 
rarely happened that one chariot was running a whole lap 
behind [D. & S. 1517, 1523]. 

The chariots employed were light two-wheeled cars, open 
at the back: the usual team two or four horses, though a cameo 
shows a driver behind a row of twenty. The charioteers were 
slaves or freedmen or, under the Empire, occasionally dissolute 
nobles: the respectable Roman preferred the role of the looker- 
on. It is noteworthy that Silius Italicus, in his account of the 
funeral games given by Scipio Africanus to his father and uncle, 
makes all the competitors Spaniards or Italian allies. 

The games were opened by a solemn procession, headed by 
the presiding magistrate, followed by the competitors and the 
images of the gods, which started from the Capitol and entered 
the circus by the gate between the carceres. About twenty- 
four races were run a day, though at the end of the Republic 
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the number does not appear to have been more than twelve. 
The intervals between races were occupied by the displays of 
trick-riders such as the desultores, who leaped from the back of 
one horse to another while in full career. 

The emotions of a spectator are amusingly described by 
Ovid.! Ovid, to be sure, is more interested in his companion: 
non ego nobilium sedeo spectator equorum .. . 

ut loquerer tecum veni, tecumque sederem 


—but the average man was roused to the wildest enthusiasm. 
Under the Empire there were organized factions, russata, al- 
bata, veneta (blue), prasina (green), each backing the charioteer 
who bore its colours. There was sometimes considerable risk 
in defeating the colour which the emperor happened to favour. 

(c) The Theatre. It was not until 55 B.c. that Rome received 
a permanent theatre from Pompey, when her drama had long 
been in its decline. Throughout the period of the great poets 
she had been content with temporary erections of wood, and 
though in 155 B.C. an attempt was made to set up a permanent 
theatre of stone, it was demolished on the advice of the censors, 
who deemed it an innovation contrary to public morality. 

In structure the Roman theatre closely resembled the Greek, 
which is probably familiar enough to make detailed descrip- 
tion unnecessary; the following points of difference should, 
however, be observed: (i) the Greek orchestra was almost a 
full circle, the Roman a semicircle only; (ii) the Roman 
orchestra was not used in its original capacity as a dancing- 
floor, but as seating-accommodation for senators; (iii) in order 
that the senators on the ground-level might have a better view, 
the Roman stage was lower than the Greek, but (iv) consider- 
ably bigger, as all the performers had now to be accommodated 
on it. 

The Roman drama was at its height from the end of the 
third century B.C. to the middle of the second, when Ennius 
and Pacuvius, Plautus and Caecilius held the stage. Both 
tragedy and comedy dealt with Greek stories.2 The tragedians 

t Ov. Am. iii. 2. 


2 Fabulae praetextae, tragedies dealing with Roman history and legend, are 
few; fabulae togatae, comedies, in which characters and scenes are Roman or 
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modelled themselves mainly on Euripides and his successors, 
the comedians on the writers of the New Comedy, Menander, 
Diphilus, and Philemon, who dealt largely with stock situations 
and characters—an impecunious young man wants money with 
which to purchase his mistress from a slave-dealer; his faithful 
servant secures it for him by some trick; in order that he may 
marry the girl and the proprieties be observed, she is discovered 
to be the long-lost daughter of some respectable neighbour. 
Yet although we meet in the Prologues to Plautus such state- 
ments as 
Demophilus scripsit, Maccus vortit barbare,' 


the Latin writers were no mere translators of the Greek, as 
we understand translation: no one, for example, would suspect 
there was any relation between the Plocium of Caecilius and 
that of Menander, had we not Gellius’ word for it that the 
two sets of fragments correspond ;? and Plautus contains topical 
allusions, 

sed, spectatores, vos nunc ne miremini 

quod non triumpho: pervolgatum est, nil moror,3 
and puns, 

propterea huic urbi nomen Epidamno inditumst, 

quia nemo ferme huc sine damno devortitur,* 


which cannot be due to a Greek original. 

Some idea of the typical audience in Plautus’ time may be 
gathered from the prologue to the Poenulus, where nursemaids 
are warned not to bring their charges into the theatre, 


ne et ipsae sitiant et pueri pereant fame, 
neve essurientes hic quasi haedi obvagiant, 


and ladies are requested to refrain from giggling and gossiping, 


matronae tacitae spectent, tacitae rideant, 

canora hic voce sua tinnire temperent, 

domum sermones fabulandi conferant, 

ne et hic viris sint et domi molestiae.5 
Italian, had some vogue during the last half of the second century, but, as far 
as we can judge from the scanty fragments remaining, they simply showed people 
with Roman names in the stock situations of Greek comedy. 
? Asinaria, 11. 
? Aul. Gell. ii.23. 3 Bacchides,1072. + Menaechmi, 263. 5 Poenulus, 30. 
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Such an audience, in cheerful holiday mood, was little likely 
to have sympathy with the tragic stories of Greek heroes: in 
the prologue to the Amphitryo Mercury finds it necessary to 
reassure them as to the nature of the play: 


quid? contraxistis frontem quia tragoediam 
dixi futuram hanc? deus sum, commutavero. 
eandem hanc, si voltis, faciam iam ex tragoedia 
comoedia ut sit omnibus isdem vorsibus.! 


The polished wit of Menandrian comedy was as little to their 
taste. Plautus held them by scenes of horse-play, asides to the 
pit, and indecencies—in fact by all the tricks of the modern 
Christmas pantomime: ‘Terence, who adhered more closely to 
the spirit of the original, saw his Hecyra first deserted for a 
tight-rope walker and at its second appearance for a gladiatorial 
show,? while his greatest success, the Eunuchus, contains scenes 
of rather half-hearted farce interpolated from another Greek 
play. 

In the degenerate days at the end of the Republic, tragedies 
and comedies, mainly the great pieces of the past, were still 
performed; but the taste of the audience is severely criticized 
by Horace: all they looked for was the gorgeousness of the 
production: 

actor 
cum stetit in scena concurrit dextera laevae. 
dixit adhuc aliquid? nil sane. quid placet ergo? 
lana Tarentino violas imitata veneno.3 


Perhaps even more significant is the following story. At a 
revival of the Brutus of Accius, when the line 


Tullius qui libertatem civibus stabiliverat 


was spoken, the audience chose to see a reference to Cicero, 
then in exile, and, says Cicero complacently, millies revocatum 
est. We sometimes pass the limits of decency in encoring 
songs: we have not yet gone to the length of encoring ‘Basing- 
stoke it is’. 

The actors were worthy of their audience: at a performance 


1 Amphitryo, 52. 2 Hecyra, Prol. i. 4, ii. 39. 
3 Hor. Ep. ii. 1. 204. * Pro Sestio, 123. 
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of Pacuvius’ Jlione, Fufius, who was playing Ilione, was un- 
fortunately drunk and failed to wake up when the ghost of 
Polydorus appeared before him, though the whole house joined 
in the ghost’s appeal, Mater te appello!' 

At this period the only form of drama which really flourished 
was the mime, in which the plot was nothing? and indecency 
everything. Under the Empire the final stage of degradation 
was reached: the mime gave way to the ‘pantomime’, in which 
the performers merely ‘danced’ the story in dumb-show. In 
such a mime representing the story of Orpheus, every sort 
of scenic effect was brought into play: trees moved, and there 
were real birds and beasts following the minstrel— 


ipse sed ingrato iacuit laceratus ab urso. 
haec tantum res est facta Trap’ iotopiav.* 


PUBLIC SPECTACLES 


(a) The Amphitheatre. 'The amphitheatre, in which the spec- 
tacles now to be described usually took place, had a circular 
or slightly elliptical arena completely surrounded by the tiers 
of seats, just as if two theatres had been set face to face and the 
stage buildings removed. In fact the story goes that in 59 B.c. 
Scribonius Curio actually built two wooden theatres back to 
back: at the conclusion of the plays they were swung bodily 
round by some mechanical device, so that the spectators found 
themselves in an amphitheatre without having left their seats. 
As was the case with the theatre proper, Rome for long had to 
be content with temporary structures: the first permanent 
amphitheatre, at least partially of stone, was built by Statilius 
Taurus in 30 B.c. Of the famous Colosseum, begun by Ves- 
pasian and completed by Domitian, substantial remains are 
still standing. 

(b) Gladiators. Gladiatorial shows came to Rome from Etru- 
ria. They were no doubt originally a form of sacrifice in honour 
of the dead : the first exhibition of the sort at Rome was given in 
264 B.C. by the sons of Brutus Pera at their father’s funeral. But 


* Hor. Sat. ii. 3. 60. 2 Cic. Pro Caelio, 65. 
3 Ovid, Tristia, ii. 497. 4Mart. Lib. Spect. 21. 
3871.20 G 
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they soon came to be merely an entertainment: rich men would 
sometimes have in gladiators after dinner, as we might have 
a conjurer. 

Public exhibitions were given by private individuals at irregu- 
lar intervals, whereas the public games recurred annually. So 
popular did they become as a means of vote-catching that 
Cicero, in his consulship, carried a law forbidding any one to 
give such an exhibition within two years of his candidature, 
unless money had been left him in a will for that very purpose ;! 
and though, in deference to popular demand, a number of 
exhibitions were made obligatory every year on certain magis- 
trates, the efforts of the authorities were directed rather to 
their restriction than to their extension. Augustus, for example, 
in 22 B.C. forbade any one to give more than two shows a year, 
and limited the number of contests at any one show to 120. 

The gladiators lived together in a ‘school’, often, for con- 
venience, built on to an amphitheatre. They were maintained 
by the Janista, from whom the giver of a show hired as many 
pairs as he required: the lanista was naturally chary of risking 
his star performers, and charged fabulous sums for their ser- 
vices.2 They were recruited largely from condemned criminals, 
and any slave might be compelled by his master to join the 
service: even men of free birth might enlist after making formal 
declaration of their intention before a tribune. After a certain 
number of years the gladiator who had escaped disaster was 
given his discharge, the symbol of which was a wooden sword 
(rudts): this freed him from the duty of appearing in the amphi- 
theatre, but he did not always cease to be a member of the 
school; a criminal or slave was likely to be retained as an 
instructor. 

In order to lend variety to the entertainment the gladiators 
were variously armed: a popular contest under the Empire 
was between the Samnite and the retiarius. The Samnite 
was protected by a plumed helmet, an oblong or round shield, 
greaves, and an armlet on the right arm; his offensive weapon 


t Cic. In Vat. 37. 
2 Marcus Aurelius fixed a regular tariff: the maximum price for a first-class 
gladiator was 5,000 sesterces. 
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was a sword: the retiarius wore no helmet, but had an armlet 
on his left arm, which sometimes had a peculiar prolongation 
(galerus), serving to protect his head from a side blow; his 
offensive weapons were a large net, with which to envelope 
his enemy, and a long trident or a spear with which to dispatch 
him [D. & S. 3578, 3551]. Neither party was provided with 
a breast-plate. 

A combat might end in one of several ways. Often one 
combatant would be killed outright, but unless the show had 
been advertised as a munus sine missione, in which case there 
was no reprieve, it was always open to the weaker party to 
lower his weapons, sink to the ground, and raise a finger in 
token of submission. His subsequent fate rested with the 
giver of the show, who, as he no doubt received a discount 
on every gladiator he returned unhurt to the school, was 
inclined to be merciful: but the spectators might have different 
views, and he would usually accept their verdict. The sign 
for death was to turn the thumb upwards towards the breast, 
as though driving home a sword: the sign for life was to 
turn the thumb towards the ground. Occasionally, when 
a pair was equally matched, a draw was declared, and both 
combatants were allowed to retire with their life (stantes 
missi).! Thus the record of a certain gladiator, Flamma, 
reads PUGNAT XXXIII . VICIT XXI . STANS VIII . MIS I1v—fought 
33, won 21, drew 8, lost 4. An able-bodied man might 
therefore join the profession with a fair prospect of living to 
a ripe old age: and, whatever happened to him the next day, 
on the night before the contest he was sure of a free meal. 

We may conclude this section by giving the programme of 
a gladiatorial show found on the walls of Pompeii: AULI SUETII 
CERTI AEDILIS FAMILIA GLADIATORIA PUGNABIT POMPEIIS PRIDIE 
KALENDAS IUNIAS : VENATIO ET VELA ERUNT, i.e. additional attrac- 
tions would be a wild-beast hunt and awnings over the seats. 
A sparsio, or distribution of presents, was another device to 
make a show popular. 


* Mart. Lib. Spect. xxix. Here the spectators demand the missio for an equally 
matched pair, but the rule is that they are to fight ad digitum. Eventually each 
surrendered to the other, and both were spared. 
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(c) Naumachiae. As a variation of the ordinary gladiatorial 
show, a wealthy philanthropist would sometimes treat his fellow 
citizens to the spectacle of a mock sea-battle—though they 
were real enough affairs for the participants. ‘These took place 
either on some convenient piece of natural water or in a lake 
excavated for the purpose; it was also possible to flood the 
arena in some of the amphitheatres or circuses. A description 
of such a display, given by Claudius to inaugurate the opening 
of the Lacus Fucinus into the river Liris, may be read in 
Tacitus.’ The fight was staged on the lake itself: the ships 
employed were triremes and quadriremes, armed with cata- 
pults and other engines of war: as many as 19,000 combatants 
were engaged. The opening of the lake was a failure, as the 
channel had not been cut deep enough: at the second attempt, 
instead of a sea-battle, planking was put over the lake and a 
land-battle between gladiators took place. 

(d) Venationes. ‘The taste for wild-beast shows began when 
Rome ceased to be a merely Italian power and her expansion 
brought her in contact with Africa and the kingdoms of the 
East. The first exhibition of the sort was given in 186 B.c. 
by Fulvius Nobilior in celebration of his victory over the 
Aetolians; lions and panthers were among theanimals displayed. 
In 169 B.c. bears and elephants appeared: in 58 B.c. Aemilius 
Scaurus presented five crocodiles and a hippopotamus. To 
Pompey Rome owed her first rhinoceros; to Caesar her first 
giraffe. The givers of these shows relied largely on friendly 
provincial governors to supply them with wild beasts: when 
Cicero was governor of Cilicia his life was made a burden to 
him by the importunate demand of Caelius Rufus for panthers. 

The beasts were often displayed in the Forum or a circus, 
but after the construction of permanent amphitheatres these 
last were found more convenient. Cells have been discovered 
beneath the floor of the Colosseum, to which the beasts were 
probably brought shortly before the exhibition began, and 
kept there till the time came for them to be turned loose in the 
arena. In order to prevent them from running amok among 
the spectators, the wall of the arena was screened by nets 

1 Ann. xii. §2. 2 Cic. Ad Fam. viii. 2, 4, 6 
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hanging from projecting elephants’ tusks, or topped by polished 
cylinders of ivory which revolved beneath the paws of any- 
thing that tried to scramble over.! 

It was rare that the animals were there to be looked at only: 
the bloodthirsty taste of the spectators demanded that they 
should be hunted and killed. If we may believe our authorities, 
the number slaughtered at a single exhibition was sometimes 
enormous—9,000, we are told, at the opening of the Colosseum 
—but there has probably been much exaggeration. We may 
accept as authentic the figures given by Augustus on the 
Monumentum Ancyranum: in twenty-six venationes, 3,500 
beasts were killed. 

We may distinguish three forms of this entertainment. (i) A 
beast was matched against one or more armed huntsmen, or 
a number of beasts were let loose pell-mell among a number of 
huntsmen. (ii) One beast was matched against another: we 
read in Martial of a rhinoceros that tossed a bull as easily as 
a bull could toss a stuffed dummy.? In the same category may 
be placed the hunting of, for example, hares by dogs or other 
beasts of prey. Falling between these two classes was a curious 
practice of tying two beasts together: they first attacked one 
another and were finally put out of their misery by the hunts- 
men [D. & S. 7372]. (iii) An unarmed criminal was exposed to 
lions or bears. Christians were largely used for this purpose: 
a popular slogan in the times of the persecutions was 


christianos ad leones, christianas ad lenones. 


These revolting spectacles were immensely popular in the 
degenerate days of the Empire: what impression they made on 
a man of some humanity and culture at the end of the Republic 
may be seen from the well-known letter of Cicero to Marius: 
‘quae potest homini esse polito delectatio, cum aut homo im- 
becillus a valentissima bestia laniatur, aut praeclara bestia 
venabulo transverberatur?’3—he is bored rather than disgusted : 
the show is silly and a trifle vulgar, but not intrinsically wrong. 


' Calp. Sic. vii.48. 7 Mart. Lib. Spect.g;cf.19,22. 3 Cic. Ad Fam. vii. 1. 








TRANSLATING POETRY 
(A grumble in five languages) 
By W. 4. OLDAKER 


O take a piece of simple narrative prose and render 

everything in it in another language, not only the words 
but the implications in them and in their order, is a difficult 
thing. ‘To do the same thing for a piece of verse, when metre 
and perhaps rhyme have to be taken into account, is still more 
difficult; and if the verse has attained to that subtle dignity 
and magic which enables us to call it real poetry, the difficul- 
ties are again increased. 

This may seem a curious confession from one who spends 
quite a large proportion of his life listening to attempts, more 
or less painful, to construe Virgil or Horace or Ovid. Perhaps 
it will seem still more curious to those who have, through no 
fault of their own, to do the construing. I am not suggesting 
that we ought to do no more translating. I really only suggest 
that it is one of those tasks which prove ultimately, and to some, 
fascinating, just because we can never quite do it. I admit 
also that we do not always realize how impossible it is, until 
we have reached a certain degree of skill in the language from 
which the translation is being made. 

I am considering mainly the difficulties of translating from 
an ancient into a modern language, and more particularly, of 
course, from Greek or Latin into English. Many, though not 
all, of the same problems arise, though to a lesser extent, in 
translating from a modern language into English. A French- 
man’s manner of speaking and modes of thought are nearer to 
our own than those of a Greek of the fifth century B.c. But 
they are not the same, or no translation would be necessary. 
Hence we may expect to find the samé difficulties on a smaller 
scale in translating a piece of French or German verse into 
English as we do when translating a piece of Latin or Greek 
verse. We will try later and see. 

Language varies from language in so many things besides 
words. The grammatical structure of the sentences, favouring 
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subordination, for example, in Latin, and co-ordination in Eng- 
lish; the order of words, which is infinitely more expressive 
in Latin, and probably also in Greek, than it is in English, 
French, or German; the balance of parts of speech, favouring 
the noun in English, the verb in Latin—all these differences 
have to be noted and allowed for. The result must be the 
frequent occurrence of phrases which so peculiarly belong 
to one language that they cannot be rendered in another with- 
out loss. Who, for example, has yet found an adequate trans- 
lation for Cicero’s ‘O tempora, o mores!’ in Catiline, i: a 
simple enough pair of phrases? And the poetical effect of 
certain juxtapositions of sounds remains untranslatable too. 
Vergil’s ‘Sunt lacrimae rerum; mentem mortalia tangunt’ can 
only keep the effect of its /-r-r-r-m-m-m if it remains in Latin. 

I suppose that Horace is the most often quoted of ancient 
poets. The reason is a simple one: he has so often expressed 
in two or three words some pregnant aphorism which it is 
either impossible to translate into any other language or at 
least impossible without using twice the number of words. 
‘Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona’ means much more than ‘brave 
men have lived before Agamemnon’. Even two tags which have 
been much over-quoted, ‘Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit’ and 
‘Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori’, say what they have to 
say, and express elemental emotions, with the minimum of 
means and the maximum of effect. ‘Aequam memento rebus 
in arduis servare mentem’ and many another tag put the whole 
matter in a nutshell. But here, I fear, our speakers and writers, 
as well as their audiences, suffer from the decline in classical 
education, and these references are not so readily understood 
as they were some years ago. 

To continue to take examples from Latin, for the moment: 
it is perhaps not altogether fanciful to take a simple phrase 
like ‘Canis ossa amat’ and work out the implications of placing 
these three words in their different possible orders. As it 
stands, it is the normal subject-object-verb order of Latin, 
which becomes in English the simple statement “The dog loves 
bones.’ With these words only, English can do no more; 
‘Bones loves the dog’ is improbable English. Yet we can 
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rearrange the Latin as we will. “Ossa canis amat’ will certainly 
mean ‘It is bones (and little else) that the dog loves.’ Or we 
may say ‘Ossa amat canis’, which, by throwing extra emphasis 
on the last word, may well mean ‘It is bones that the dog (and 
not the cat) loves.’ We can change again and write ‘Amat ossa 
canis’; which might be translated “The dog loves bones (in 
spite of what you say).’ Or again ‘Canis amat ossa’, which 
would seem to put the emphasis primarily on ossa and secon- 
darily on canis, and so might be rendered ‘The dog loves bones 
(while the cat loves milk).’ But by this time we have certainly 
abandoned translation for paraphrase. Or if Horace writes as 
the first line of an ode (iv. 2) ‘Pindarum quisquis studet aemu- 
lari’ it is not simply because that order fitted the first line of 
the Sapphic stanza, but because the emphasis comes upon 
rivalling Pindar; so those two words naturally come in the 
two emphatic places in their sentence or clause. Plato is said 
to have written out the first sentence of his Republic in every 
possible order before finally deciding on KartéBnv xis eis 
Tleipon& peta FAcdKeoves tol “Apiotovos as the natural conversa- 
tional order. Here, being Greek, it is not simply a matter of 
emphasis, but of that much subtler thing, a natural conversa- 
tional flow; and any one who has tried knows that natural 
conversation is the hardest thing of all to write: while Plato, 
superb stylist that he is, has succeeded in doing so better than 
almost any writer before or since. We turn to Davies and 
Vaughan for their rendering, ‘I went down yesterday to the 
Piraeus with Glaucon the son of Ariston’; or to Jowett, who 
reverses the position of ‘yesterday’ and ‘to the Piraeus’: both 
versions seem to be a considerable fall from the Platonic 
gracious ease. 

There is yet another difficulty, in that translations, at any 
rate of the Greek and Latin classics, seem to get out of date so 
quickly. Jowett’s Plato was, on the whole, grand Victorian 
English, though at times an inaccurate translation. Our lan- 
guage, or any language, goes on growing; we find Chaucer’s 
English different from Shakespeare’s, which again differs con- 
siderably from that of the eighteenth or nineteenth centuries 
and of the present day. Ben Jonson could translate the line 
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of Horace (Odes, iv. 1) ‘Si torrere iecur quaeris idoneum’ by 
‘if a fit liver thou dost seek to toast’; but we do not nowadays 
regard the liver as the seat of love, nor does Cupid toast us, 
though he may still perhaps be permitted to fire us with love. 
Yet at the same time one may observe how some translations 
have in fact done much to shape our own language; the most 
conspicuous example being the Authorized Version of the 
Bible. It came just at a time when it could set the seal upon 
the tremendous literary activity of the Elizabethan period, and 
it was read not only by the professional literary man (who 
hardly yet existed) but by every one in every class of life as a new 
discovery. With the Book of Common Prayer—itself very 
largely translation—it had an enormous influence on the subse- 
quent development of English. Perhaps it is not unfair to add 
that English of the present day, which is rapidly losing, if it 
has not already lost, dependence on the Bible, is in danger of 
degenerating for that very reason. 

We certainly find a good deal of the Authorized Version 
having a literary quality, due presumably to the innate good 
taste of its translators, which is absent in the original. With 
the possible exception of St. Luke, none of the authors, Hebrew 
or Greek, of the books of the Bible were conscious literary 
artists. But then the translators were not either: the magic 
of ‘Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God. Speak 
ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto her, that her warfare 
is accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned: for she hath 
received of the Lord’s hand double for all her sins’ (Isaiah xl. 
1-2) and many another passage has come in from—God alone 
knows where. 

I have taken a few short passages from Horace’s Odes, from 
the fourth book, being most characteristic of his mature style, 
in order to discuss possible translations and see whether it is 
possible to turn the whole sense of them into English. The 
curiosa felicitas of Horace makes him, I suppose, the most 
difficult subject of such an experiment. If it is possible to 
succeed in translating Horace, it will be possible to translate 
anything. Then I have done the same thing with three passages 
from Sophocles, including one passage of narrative and one 
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of chorus, and with one passage of German poetry and one of 
French. It is interesting to see how much is lost in the process 
in each case. 

Consider first a passage from Odes, iv. 1 (lines 33-4): 


7 emr 
manat rara meas lacrima per genas? 


Resisting the temptation to translate manat ‘remains’, we look 
up Ben Jonson, who has ‘Why .. . flow my thin tears down 
these pale cheeks of mine?’ For the sake of the metre he has 
had to insert ‘pale’. ‘Thin’ is not a very satisfactory adjective 
for ‘tears’, though it is hard to suggest a better—‘rare’ certainly 
will not do; it does not mean the same as rarus. ‘An occasional 
tear’ might do, apart from the metre ; but it would be pedestrian. 

Another passage close by (iv. 2, ll. 7-8) shows similar diffi- 
culties. It is the ode which begins ‘Pindarum quisquis studet 
aemulari .. .’: 

fervet immensusque ruit profundo 
Pindarus ore. 

Conington shall render it this time: 


With mouth unfathomably deep 
foams, thunders, glows. 


This is fairly close to the original, and he has obtained one 
close fit by a perfectly legitimate method, that is, by not scrup- 
ling to interchange parts of speech. Jmmensus, which means 
immense because unmeasured, has become ‘unfathomably’ : no 
extra idea has been introduced. ‘Foams’ is decurrens, from the 
first lines of the stanza, but does not quite correspond. If 
ruit is ‘thunders’, an additional idea has certainly come in. But 
I suspect it is only a useful disyllable. 

Later in the same ode (1. 49) comes the phrase Jo triumphe 
twice: an interesting example of the unmanageable. ‘Ho, Tri- 
umph, ho Great Triumph!’ says Conington. The trouble is 
that we do not shout ‘Ho, Triumph’. If, in similar circum- 
stances, we use any articulate speech, I suppose ‘hurrah’ or 
‘hurray’ generally serves the purpose: a fairly useful onomato- 
poeia. Whether it should be -ah or -ay at the end is a contro- 
versy rather like that over ‘ah-men’ and ‘ay-men’. Yet neither 
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‘hurrah’ nor ‘hurray’ calls up the same ideas as Jo triumphe; 
certainly not that curious Victorian ‘huzzay’ which I have 
seen printed. These are all of so much more general applica- 


tion than the Latin phrases. 


A different difficulty occurs in the first eighteen lines of 
iv.4. They areall one long and extremely complicated sentence. 
There is in fact no full stop till line 28, but lines 1 to 18 form 
a grammatical whole and will illustrate the point equally well. 


Qualem ministrum fulminis alitem, 
cui rex deorum regnum in aves vagas 
permisit expertus fidelem 
Iuppiter in Ganymede flavo, 
olim iuventas et patrius vigor 
nido laborum protulit inscium 
vernique iam nimbis remotis 
insolitos docuere nisus 
venti paventem, mox in ovilia 
demisit hostem vividus impetus, 
nunc in reluctantes dracones 
egit amor dapis atque pugnae; 
qualemve laetis caprea pascuis 
intenta fulvae matris ab ubere 
iam lacte depulsum leonem 
dente novo peritura vidit ; 
videre Raeti bella sub Alpibus 
Drusum gerentem Vindelici . . . 


This is Lord Lytton’s rendering: 


Even as the thunder’s winged minister— 











To whom, proved true to Jove’s entrusted charge 


In gold-haired Ganymede, 


Heaven’s king gave kingdom over wandering birds— 
Urged from his eyrie by the goad of youth 


And pulses glowing with ancestral fire, 


Learns from the wings of spring 


When gone the rain-clouds, timidly to soar, 
Till on the sheep-fold rushes down its foe; 
Next, bolder grown, the hungering greed not less 


Of battle than of food, 


Drives him on dragons that resist his beak; 
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Or as in gladsome pastures the wild roe, 
About to die by fangs unfleshed before, 
Sees the fierce lion-whelp, 
Fresh from the udder of its tawny dam; 
So the Vindelici young Drusus saw 
Leading war home to their own Rhaetian Alps. . . 


With that to help, let us try a prose version. English prose 
will not stand so long a sentence: English verse will only do so 
with the help of dashes, commas, and semicolons; and I would 
not guarantee any reader or hearer to keep the thread of it, in 
English as above, till the end. But if we are to begin with 
‘Even as .. .’ and go on so till at last we reach a subject, we 
must keep something of the same structure as the Latin; nor 
can we very well clarify by that legitimate device of shortening 
sentences, co-ordinating when Latin subordinates, and insert- 
ing full stops where Latin has none. 


Even as the bird, the minister of the lightning, to whom the king of the 
gods granted the rule over the free-wandering birds, having found him 
faithful in the matter of fair-haired Ganymede—once his youth and the 
vigour of his race drove him as yet ignorant of toil from the nest; and 
the winds of the spring, the storm-clouds now removed, taught him the 
unwonted effort, terror-struck though he was; then he hurled himself 
down with a swift rush [or, perhaps, a swift rush hurled him down] an 
enemy to the sheep-folds; while now again love of feasting and of battle 
has urged him on against struggling snakes; or even as, in his smiling 
pastures, the she-goat, destined to be slain by the unfleshed tooth, sees 
and watches intent a young lion new-weaned from its tawny mother’s 
udder; so the Vindelici of Raetia have seen Drusus warring among 
their Alps. 


Yet how much of that great whale of a sentence would pass 
muster, apart from the Latin? And I rather doubt whether it 
is really comprehensible, as a piece of English, read without 
reference to the Latin. 

Horace has illustrated our difficulties with enough examples. 
Here are two from Sophocles, from the Oedipus Tyrannus. The 
first is portions of Oedipus’ speech in which he replies to the 
chorus, who are praying to various gods for release from their 
plague. I give lines 224 to 232 and 246 to 251. It is a simple 
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piece with few difficulties of text or translation. The portion 
omitted is in exactly the same style. 


“Ooris Tro8” Udy Adciov tov AaBadxou 
K&ToIAev GvApds Ek Tivos AicoAETO, 

TOUTOV KEAEUW TraVTA ONaivelv gUoi" 

Kei pev poBeito1 ToUTriKANY’ Urre€eAciv 
auTov Kad” otto: treiceTa yap GAAO pév 
c&otepyéts OUAEV, yijs A’ Grreioiv &BAGBrs. 
ei A’ av Tis GAAov oldAev &€ GAANS yPovds 
TOV QUTOXEIPA, [1] CleOTIcaTWO’ TO yap 
KEpAOS TEAD "yoo x7) KaPIS TPOOKEicETOI. . . 
KaTEUYKOUaL Aé TOV AcApoKoT’, ite Tis 

els Ov AéAnOev cite TrAcIOVeoV PETE, 

KOKOV KaKds viv Gyopov éxtpiyvar Biov. 
étreyoua A’, oikotoiw ef Euvéotios 

év Tois Euois yévoit’ éuoU ouvelAdtos, 
Tradeiv datep ToicA’ d&ptiws Hpacdunv. 


Jebb translates equally simply: 

‘Whosoever of you knows by whom Laius son of Labdacus was slain, 
I bid him to declare all to me. And if he is afraid, I tell him to remove 
the danger of the charge from his path by denouncing himself; for he 
shall suffer nothing else unlovely, but only leave the land, unhurt. Or 
if anyone knows an alien, from another land, as the assassin, let him 
not keep silence; for I will pay his guerdon, and my thanks shall rest 
with him besides . .. And I pray solemnly that the slayer, whoso he be, 
whether his hidden guilt is lonely or hath partners, evilly, as he is evil, 
may wear out his unblest life. And for myself I pray that if, with my 
privity, he should become an inmate of my house, I may suffer the same 
things which even now I called down upon others.’ 


I think it may be claimed that there is a certain exaltation 
about most of this which is similar to, though obviously not 
the same as, the exaltation of poetry. But one or two phrases 
suggest the good old-fashioned ‘poetic diction’, which is far 
from the spirit of Sophocles: ‘I will pay his guerdon’, ‘the 
slayer, whoso he be’, ‘whether his guilt is lonely or hath part- 
ners’ are obvious examples. And it is interesting to note how 
the whole thing itches to be verse rather than prose. The last 
example just quoted is a blank-verse line (of a fairly free sort) ; 
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so are ‘for he shall suffer nothing else unlovely’ and ‘as the 
assassin, let him not keep silence’, ‘for I will pay his guerdon, 
and my thanks’ and ‘he should become an inmate of my house’, 

Perhaps, therefore, nearer to the spirit of Sophocles will 
come the blank-verse translation of J. T. Sheppard. 


Is there among you one who knows what hand 

Did murder Laius, son of Labdacus? 

That man I charge unfold the truth to me. 

Say that he fear by utterance to bring 

Himself in accusation [reading avtds for avtév]... 
. . why, his payment 

Shall not be harsh; he shall depart unharmed. 

Doth any know another, citizen 

Or stranger, guilty? Hide it not. Reward 

I’ll pay, and Thebes shall add her gratitude. 


. .. adding this malediction 
Upon the secret criminal—came the blow 
By one man’s hand, or aid of many hands— 
As was his deed, so be his life, accurst! 
Further, if, with my knowledge, in my house 
He harbour at my hearth, on mine own head 
Fall every imprecation here pronounced. 


Slight blemishes are in the second line, with its pseudo-poetical 
‘did’ and its scansion, which is, to say the least of it, very free; 
but apart from this he seems to me to have achieved something 
of the Sophoclean restraint. Perhaps it is at the cost of a certain 
baldness. ‘That, however, is a fault into which blank verse is 
always prone to fall. It is easier, as some one has said, to make 
it blank than verse. 

Perhaps we try to avoid this by the use of rhyme. If so, 
we turn to Professor Gilbert Murray’s translation: 


... If any here doth know 
By what man’s hand died Laius, your King, 
Labdacus’ son, I charge him that he bring 
To‘me his knowledge. Let him feel no fear 
If on a townsman’s body he must clear 
Our guilt; the man shall suffer no great ill, 
But pass from Thebes, and live where else he will. 
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Is it some alien from an alien shore 
You know to have done the deed, screen him no more! 
Good guerdon waits you now, and a King’s love 
Hereafter... 


And lastly for this murderer, be it one 
Hiding alone or more in unison, 

I speak on him this curse; even as his soul 
Is foul within him let his days be foul, 
And life unfriended grind him till he die. 
More; if he ever tread my hearth, and I 
Know it, be every curse upon my head 
That I have spoke this day. 


Now this, one may very well feel, is all very well, but it is not 
Sophocles. The restraint has gone; a romantic, rose-coloured- 
spectacles element has crept in, which Sophocles never knew, 
and which is quite foreign to his style. I venture to think that 
if one who knew neither play in the original were given Pro- 
fessor Murray’s translation of the Oedipus Tyrannus and one 
of his translations of a play by Euripides, it would be impossible 
for him to tell that they were by two different authors. If this 
is true, the spirit of one has been lost. 

A piece of chorus will illustrate the same point. The chorus 
towards the end of the play is meditating, again in compara- 
tively simple language, on the vanity of human affairs; just 
before the Messenger comes out from the palace to tell how 
Jocasta has committed suicide and Oedipus blinded himself 


(lines 1186-96). 


ic yeveal Bpotdév, 
@s Uyas ion Kai TO UN- 
Aév 2acas évapibyd. 
tis yap, tis &vijp TrAEov 
Tas EVAaipovias pépet 
7 ToooUTov Scov Aoxeiv 
Kal Adgavt’ é&troKAivan; 
TOV Gdv TOI TrapdAetyp” Exoov, 
TOV odv Aaivova, Tov adv, 
TAGuOV OIAiTrOAa, BpoTtdév 
ovAtV poKapize. 
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Jebb has: ‘Alas, ye generations of men, how mere a shadow do 
I count your life! Where, where is the mortal who wins more 
of happiness than just the seeming, and after the semblance, 
a falling away? There is a fate that warns me—thine, thine, 
unhappy Oedipus—to call no earthly creature blest.’ Yet surely 
verse is the only possible medium for such thoughts? The most 
that can be said for the prose translation is that it enables us 
to see what the Greek means. We turn again to Professor 
Murray: 


Nothingness, nothingness, 
Ye Children of Man, and less 
I count you, waking or dreaming! 
And none among mortals, none, 
Seeking to live, hath won 
More than to seem, and to cease 
Again from his seeming. 
While ever before mine eyes 
One fate, one ensample, lies— 
Thine, thine, O Oedipus, sore 
Of God oppresséd— 
What thing that is human more 
Dare I call blesséd? 


The translator has written what is, for all practical purposes, 
anew poem. The subject is similar. 

One more short passage, lines 1184 and 1185, in which 
Oedipus sums up the whole of his appalling fate in two lines, 
before rushing into the palace to put out his own eyes: 


SoTis TEPAGLAI PUs T’ aq’ dv Ov xpiiv, Evv ols T° 
OU XPTiv GuiAdyv, os TE W’ OUK EAe1 KTAVODV. 


The whole effect depends on the succession of monosyllables, 
which Jebb has quite lost by inserting the word ‘accursed’ 
three times: ‘I who have been found accursed in birth, ac- 
cursed in wedlock, accursed in the shedding of blood’. Nor 
is Professor Murray very much help, either: 


. .. | have sinned in birth and breath. 
I have sinned with Woman. I have sinned with Death. 
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Let us turn now to two modern languages, and see whether 
we can find a really satisfactory translation for a piece of poetry. 
Here is one verse of an old French carol: 


Quelle est cette odeur agréable, 
Bergers, qui ravit tous nos sens? 
S’exhale-t-il rien de semblable 

Au milieu des fleurs du printemps? 


The first two lines then repeat. It is a simple enough piece, 
with nothing that could be called ‘poetic diction’ about it. 
‘What, shepherds, is this sweet scent, which ravishes all our 
senses? Does anything like it breathe forth in the midst of the 
spring flowers.’ Somewhat awkward, in that prose version, are 
‘ravishes all our senses’ and ‘breathe forth’; they come un- 
naturally in English, though their equivalents are perfectly 
natural in French. Here is the published singing version: 


What perfume this, O shepherds, say, 
That sweetens all the cold night air? 
Faint breath of every sweet spring flower 
Making the winter snow-fields fair. 


‘Cold night’, in the second line, and the whole of the fourth line 
are new matter in the English. But it must, of course, be 
admitted that the difficulties of making a verse translation are 
immensely increased when it is necessary to keep strictly to 
the metre of the original and at the same time to make sure 
that important words and syllables come in the same places 
in both languages. Many an otherwise good verse translation 
of a song or opera is simply unsingable because so many 
unimportant words in the translation are given a ludicrous 
importance when sung to music which was written for a dif- 
ferent language. Such translations are, in fact, generally of con- 
siderable banality, and most people who sing dislike them. 
There is a German poem by Eduard Mérike, a lyric, which 
has been set to music by several German composers, among 
others Schumann and Hugo Wolf. Its title is ‘Er ist’s’, which 


raises problems straight away: are we to translate it ‘It is it’ 
3871.20 H 
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or “Here we are’? I do not know a possible alternative, though 
I grant the impossibility of those two suggestions. 


Friihling lasst sein blaues Band 
Wieder flattern durch die Liifte: 
Siisse wohlbekannte Diifte 
Streifen ahnungsvoll das Land. 


Veilchen traumen schon 

Wollen balde kommen; 

Horch, von fern ein leiser Harfenton! 
Friihling, ja, du bist’s 

Dich hab’ ich vernommen 

Ja, du bist’s! 


The singing version printed with it is a fair sample of its kind: 


Spring doth let her colours fly, 

Wafts them through the breezes gaily; 
Well-known perfumes greet us daily 
Earth doth pulse with ecstasy. 


Violets so shy, 

Dream of near awaking: 

Hark! from far a sound of melody! 
Spring has come at last, 

Radiant all earth making; 

Spring has come! 


I fear that in the fifth line ‘Violets’ has to be three good long 
syllables, to match ‘Veilchen trau-’; so ‘Veye-owe-lets’. Per- 
haps it will not be out of place, in a classical journal, to add a 
more or less literal prose version: 


Spring sends forth its blue banners again to flutter in the breezes; 
sweet well-known scents touch [streifen] the earth full of visions. 
The violets already begin to dream they will soon appear; listen! 
from afar the gentile sound of a harp! Spring is here, yes, I have 
heard thee; Spring is here! 


But the magic has all gone. 
What tremendously important things words are, and how 


miserably inadequate for all the uses which the human spirit 
seems to expect of them! A little of the ability of Humpty- 
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Dumpty, who paid words overtime that they might mean what 
he wanted them to mean, would be very useful at times. In 
the history of early Christianity comes a quarrel over an iota; 
it was more than that, of course, in fact, but the whole question 
depended, or they thought at the time that it depended, upon 
whether the Christ was dyo0ovo10s or Spoiovo1os with the Father. 
Much, in fact most, of the subsequent history of Christianity 
then depended upon a word. Since those days nations have 
gone to war over the interpretation of agreements and treaties, 
and all because one word did not mean quite the same thing 
in one language as in another. If translation can practise 
us in the precise meaning of words, remembering that any 
one word may change its meaning in the course of one 
language’s history, we shall not have wasted our time. Many 
times (to take but one example) those who have used the 
Prayer Book Litany in church have responded in it that 
they are miserable sinners; and then they have stopped to 
think about it and decided that though they were no doubt 
sinners they were by no means miserable about it; then with 
a commendable sincerity they have given up making this 
response. But they have not thought quite long enough; to 
an Elizabethan, ‘miserable’ simply meant ‘to be pitied’ ; ‘What 
is more miserable than discontent?’ says Shakespeare; and we 
certainly are sinners to be pitied. 

It is no part of the purpose of this paper to assess the relative 
merits of translation from the modern and from the ancient 
languages. It would seem obvious that the modern languages 
in their words, their grammatical structure, and modes of 
thought must generally be much closer to each other than, for 
example, Latin or Greek is to English. Of course kinship of 
language helps much. One can pick at random any sentence 
of German prose, and except for a few changes in the order of 
words it can be rendered word for word in English. ‘Nun 
hatte der Bauer an demselben Tage ein junges Kalb gekauft, 
und da es bitterkalt war, musste der Landsknecht die Stube mit 
dem Tiere teilen.’ ‘Now the same day the peasant had bought 
a young calf, and because it was bitterly cold the soldier had to 
share the room with the animal.’ There is even a considerable 
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resemblance between French prose and Latin prose. Much 
French prose is distinctly Ciceronian in feeling, and will trans- 
late into Latin more easily than a similar piece of English. 

But in spite of all difficulties it still remains that translation 
from Latin or Greek into English, or vice versa, is as fine an 
exercise in the use of words as can be devised. This is the 
reason why it has always seemed to me that those who advocate 
the study of the classics in translation have very little case, 
A certain limited number of writers, whose interest lies in their 
subject-matter rather than in the way in which they express 
themselves, will yield some profit, if studied in translation. 
Some historical writers may be so treated. But, even so, those 
who have begun to study, for example, Aristotle for his aesthetic 
or political theories soon begin to see how much easier he is 
to understand in the original Greek than in the best available 
English translation. New Testament scholars would never 
dream of remaining content with the English version of Scrip- 
ture ; and those who know Hebreware the first to tell us how we 
who know it not are missing so much by relying on our English 
Old Testament only. 

I have grumbled at many things in the course of this paper, 
and my grumbles may seem to some to be like those of a baby 
crying for the moon.! What I want is a complete rendering 
of a passage of some great creation of the human spirit, some 
magical passage of the world’s greatest poetry, which will 
transfer the full effect of words, metre, sound, and sense from 
one language to another. Of course I cannot have it. But the 
attempt to find it is still fascinating, none the less; even if it 
only leads us to sit back and, after all our attempts at transla- 
tion, to read and re-read our author in his own words, in the 
language which he knew and of which he was such a master. 


JAM EVERY OTHER DAY 


Motto on a sundial: You should have seen this garden a week ago! 
Idem Latine: CRAS .ET . HERI .FLORES .HORTVLE.NON . HODIE. 
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HORACE’S CRITICISM OF LIFE 


By DONALD A. MACNAUGHTON 


N the opening satire of his second book Horace makes a spirited 

reply to his contemporary critics. It is such an excellent example of 
his sprightly wit that I cannot do better than make use of a summary 
of this satire as the introduction to my paper. His published writings 
up to this date (29 B.c.) were the Epodes and the first book of the Satires, 
his earliest efforts, many of them composed in the grimmer period of 
his life when the poet had reason for depression, disillusionment, and 
anxiety, and before he had attained that philosophic calm which gives 
to the works of his maturity a mellow quality, dear to many subsequent 
generations of cultivated readers in all countries. This satire takes the 
form of a dialogue between Horace and his friend Trebatius, a learned 
jurisconsult, steeped in legal lore, whose expert advice he is inviting: 


HORACE. Some people think my satire too severe: others think it feeble stuff 
and say that a thousand such verses could be reeled off in a single day. I 
want your advice, Trebatius. 

TREBATIUS. Stop writing. 

H. Do you really mean ‘write no more verses’? 

tT. Yes. 

H. Admirable advice; but the trouble is I can’t sleep. 

t. Rub yourself with oil, swim thrice across the Tiber, and, as night draws 
on, drink deep. You'll sleep like a top. Or if write you must, why not be 
greatly daring and sing the praises of invincible Caesar? That will bring 
you a sure reward. 

H. I should love to do so, but the task is beyond my powers. It takes more 
than the average poet to essay the Epic style. 

T. But you could praise his justice and bravery as Lucilius praised Scipio’s, 

H. I will not fail to do so on the fit and proper occasion. But you must choose 
your time discreetly. Caesar is like a horse that kicks if clumsily stroked. 

T. Better this than scarifying buffoons and spendthrifts like Pantolabus and 
Nomentanus. Whether stung by you or not, everybody fears and hates you. 

H. What would you have? Every man has his pet hobby. Mine is writing 
satire. I like to follow the example of a better man than either of us—good 
old Lucilius—and to entrust my thoughts to my faithful companions, my 
books. Wantonly my pen attacks no living wight. But anyone who assails 
me wantonly is going to be ‘the talk of the town’. It’s only nature to hit 
back; and whatever the future may hold for me—placid old age or early 
death, riches or poverty, Rome or exile—write I will. 

T. My good friend, your life will be short. 

H. Why so? Lucilius, the friend of Virtue and her friends, attacked high and 
low. Yet he enjoyed the intimate friendship of the great men of his day— 
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Scipio and Laelius. I may be far below Lucilius in rank and genius; but 
even the tongue of Envy can’t deny that I have lived with the great, and 
its tooth, if it expects a soft morsel, will find me tough enough. But perhaps 
you see some flaw in my argument. 

T. No: but, for all that, I bid you beware. There are such snags as libel 
prosecutions; and your ignorance of the law may let you down. If A writes 
‘bad verses’ against B, it is open to B to take legal proceedings, and perhaps 
to obtain a verdict. 

H. ‘Bad verses’! Yes, I grant you. But suppose Caesar’s judgement approves 
them ‘good’, and suppose the man you bark at deserves opprobrium, while 
you bear an unblemished name. 

T. Ah, then—the claim for damages will be laughed out of court. Verdict for 
the defendant! 


I should like to lay particular stress on the last line, 
Solventur risu tabulae, tu missus abibis 


“The indictment will be laughed out of court— 
Verdict for the defendant’, 


in the hope that this verdict will be endorsed by the unprejudiced minds 
of the readers of Greece & Rome in regard to some of the other charges 
brought against Horace by modern critics. 

It must be admitted that Horace makes a pretty strong case for 
himself against his contemporary critics. First he scores a bull’s- 
eye, right in the centre of the target of criticism, by showing that 
the contradictory charges of excessive pungency and lack of pepper 
cancel each other out, and in fact go to prove that he has hit the 
golden mean—the aurea mediocritas—of which he is so fond. Next his 
claim to be following in the footsteps of Lucilius is a good scoring point. 
Horace, as he tells us in Satires, i. 10, had given deep offence to some 
admirers of the old bard by his own criticisms of the style of Lucilius 
in Satires, i. 4. This compliment to Lucilius will help to bring his 
old critics to his side. Again, he pays a double compliment to Augustus 
and himself in vindicating the emperor’s literary taste and his genuine 
desire to promote virtue and to castigate vice: and in confining his 
attacks to worthless types he has the confident assurance of the emperor’s 
approval and support. There is also the sane and modest estimate of his 
own literary powers; Epic poetry is for poets like Virgil and Varius 
and not for him: and last of all there is that highly characteristic asser- 
tion of his manly courage and independence—write he will, whether it 
means for him a comfortable old age or an early death, riches or poverty, 
the pleasures of Rome or (as in the wretched Ovid’s case) the horrors 
of exile in Scythia. The whole satire is indeed a typical and suggestive 
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revelation of the personality of Horace in some of its most attractive 
aspects, and the humorous strain in which it ends gives me the right note 
for dealing with the strictures of his modern critics. 

First, however, a brief summary of his life is desirable, to give the 
necessary data for considering the case. Only the leading facts need be 
recalled. He was born in 65 B.c. at Venusia on the borders of Apulia 
(extreme south-east of the peninsula), by the banks of the Aufidus (Jonge 
sonantem natus ad Aufidum), in fair weather a placid stream, when swollen 
with rains a raging torrent (qua violens obstrepit Aufidus).! Horace was 
of humble birth, the son of a freedman, a collector of taxes or of pay- 
ments made at auctions, but a very exceptional father to whose devoted 
care for his welfare Horace pays the most affectionate and generous 
tribute (see Satire i. 6). Not satisfied with the educational facilities 
of the province, Horace’s father sent him for his school training to 
Rome, where under the rod of plagosus Orbilius (the Roman prototype 
of Keate of Eton) he got the best education Italy could give. Thence 
he proceeded to what might be called the University of Athens, the 
ideal completion of a well-to-do Roman’s education, and there he studied 
philosophy ; but no doubt in addition to his study of the tenets of Plato, 
the Stoics, and the Epicureans, he drank deep of the Pierian spring of 
Greek lyric and dramatic poetry. In 44. B.c. his life as a student was 
interrupted by the visit of Brutus the Liberator, engaged on a propa- 
ganda campaign for the republican cause. The eloquence of Brutus 
fired his youthful idealism with republican zeal, and Horace took part 
in the Macedonian campaign with the high rank of tribunus militum and 
was present on the fatal field of Philippi, from which he tells us that, like 
so many others, he fled precipitately, relicta non bene parmula—un- 
seemly parted from his shield’. On his return to Italy he found that 
his paternal estate had been, like Virgil’s farm, disposed of to one of the 
veteran supporters of the victorious cause. He obtained by some means 
a post as a clerk to the Quaestors—a sort of junior clerkship in the Trea- 
sury—and, as he says himself, poverty drove him to writing. Some of 
his early efforts caught the eye of Varius and of Virgil, who in 39 B.c. 
introduced him to Maecenas, the famous minister of Augustus and 
patron of letters. 

From that point Horace’s career was assured. A warm friendship 
rapidly developed between Horace and his patron; he was introduced 
to the emperor, who admired his genius and seems to have been attracted 


' Cf. Burns, ‘The incessant roar of headlong tumbling floods’. Horace is 
like his native stream, usually placid, but when strongly moved the ‘roar of 
headlong tumbling floods’ can be heard in his verse. 
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to his person. He even requested Maecenas to give him Horace as his 
private secretary, but Horace declined the honour without exciting the 
emperor’s resentment. Later Augustus virtually appointed him to 
the position of ‘poet laureate’ in assigning to him the composition of the 
Carmen Saeculare—an ode written to be sung publicly by a chorus of 
youths and maidens in the great secular games exhibited by Augustus 
in 17 B.c.—and in commanding the ode to celebrate the victory of his 
stepsons, Tiberius and Drusus, over the Vindelici (Odes, iv. 4). From 
Maecenas Horace received the priceless gift of his Sabine farm, a small 
country retreat north-east of ‘Tibur in the Sabine Hills where he spent 
most of his days and found congenial seclusion and leisure for the com- 
position of his poetry. This country house and a very modest establish- 
ment in Rome amply satisfied all his needs, and his independent spirit 
would have scorned to accept more from the most generous of patrons, 
Horace disliked ostentation and preferred the simple life. His prayer 
to Apollo in one of his Odes sums up his sane ambitions for himself: 


O grant me, Phoebus, calm content, 
Strength unimpaired, a mind entire, 
Old age without dishonour spent, 
Not unbefriended by the lyre. 
(CoNINGTON.) 
It is clear that Phoebus granted his modest prayer, and that when he 
died in 8 B.c., soon after the death of his beloved friend and patron, he 
quitted the banquet of life, in his own phrase, ut conviva satur, like a 
guest who has dined wisely and well. 
Suetonius gives us in his Life of Horace interesting testimony to the 
affection of Maecenas for the poet, and clear evidence of the esteem and 
liking in which the emperor held him. 


‘Maecenas’ affection for him clearly appears from the following epigram: 
“If I love you not, Horace, more than my own life may you behold your 
comrade leaner than any little mule!’’—and still more in his last moments, 
when he thus briefly recommended him to Augustus: “Horati Flacci ut mei 
esto memor.” 


On the relations of Augustus to Horace he says: 


‘Often, too, among other jokes he called him a “pleasant little manikin”, 
and enriched him by several acts of munificence. 

“Having read his satires he complained in the following terms of his having 
made no mention of himself: 

***Know that I am angry with you because in most of your writings you do 
not choose to hold converse with me. Can you be afraid that your seeming 
to be intimate with me will discredit your name with future ages?””’ 
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This elicits a tactful reply from Horace in the preface to his second 
book of Epistles (Epistle ii). It would be a sin against the common 
weal to distract with tedious discourses the attention of the man at 
the helm when the ship of State needed all his expert skill. 

Horace, it will be observed, was no fool. But it must be confessed 
that he was never very comfortable with Augustus—never gave him 
his intimate friendship as he did Maecenas. Perhaps, with that deep 
loyalty to old friends which is the essence of his spirit, he could never 
quite forget that Augustus, as one of the cruel three, had his share of 
responsibility for the proscriptions in which some of the dearest friends 
of his youth met an untimely fate; and though his mature judgement 
recognized in the emperor the saviour and hope of Rome, to whose 
schemes he was always ready to give the hearty support of his pen, he 
shunned close relations with the palace. The friendship between Horace 
and Maecenas was on an entirely different footing. It was the free and 
frank communion of congenial and kindred spirits. 

Not only do we know the main facts of Horace’s comparatively un- 
eventful life, but we have a fairly clear notion of his personal appearance 
from his own pen. In Epistle i. 20, he describes himself at the age 
of 44 as ‘of small stature, prematurely grey, fond of sunshine, quick of 
temper and quickly appeased’: 

Corporis exigui, praecanum, solibus aptum, 
Irasci celerem tamen ut placabilis essem. 


He further tells us that Damasippus twits him with being like a dwarf 
about 2 feet high— 
ab imo 
Ad summum totus moduli bipedalis 


—and yet building on his Sabine farm a house more fit for men of large 
stature, and grossly disproportionate to his dwarfish requirements. 

Suetonius confirms the ‘short, stout’ description—brevis et obesus. 
To parody Browning, Damasippus’ taunt might run: 


You think, although you’re short and obese, 
To find in a giant’s ample robe ease. 


Also, according to Suetonius, Augustus teases him about the meagre 
dimensions of his book: ‘You seem to be afraid that your book will be 
bigger than yourself; all the same you have a corporation [corpusculum], 
and if the roll [volumen] were rounder it would be more like its author.’ 
He suffered from indifferent health, and Epistle i. 8 conveys the 
impression that he was something of a valetudinarian: he was certainly 
troubled with weak eyes—lippus—and had to anoint them. This was 
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probably the result of his studious habit of poring over manuscripts 
in the indifferent light which the Roman house provided. 

We can imagine him in some respects not unlike the host’s description 
of Chaucer in the Prologue, ‘no poppet to embrace’, and blinking 
with eyes downcast, but none the less a keen observer of his fellow 
men, a sort of quick-tempered but good-humoured, tubby bachelor, 
mellowing with advancing years—a great favourite with his intimate 
friends. 

The fact that in so many of his Odes Horace sings the praises of love 
and wine is apt to mislead some of his critics' in regard to the real charac- 
ter of the poet and his attitute to the problems of life. ‘The truth is that 
many of the Odes which suggest the standpoint of a graceful trifler 
whose summum bonum or highest good is pleasure are deliberate imita- 
tions of Greek models, of which such subjects are the conventional 
stock-in-trade. There is, of course, no reason to suppose that the youth- 
ful Horace was far in advance of the pagan morality of his day, or that 
he ever attained to Virgil’s conception of woman, which is poles apart 
from the general view of his age and much nearer to the ideals of Chris- 
tianity and chivalry. ‘There are indications in his earlier work, particu- 
larly in some of the Epodes and the Satires of Book I, of an unpleasant 
intimacy with the seamy side of life, of which he is no doubt a censor, 
but which modern taste would have preferred Horace to have left alone. 
But, on the other hand, he is no Catullus wasting the treasure of a 
passionate love on a notorious and faithless wanton of high rank, still 
less an Ovid, the bard and high priest of the less reputable cult of Venus 
in a society of dissolute youth. The very number and the Greek names 
of the ladies to whom his Odes are addressed—the Lydias, Leuconoes, 
Glyceras, and Neaeras—suggest the figments of a poetic imagination 
and not the objects of personal passion. On the aesthetic side Horace 
was Clearly attracted to the love lyric and anxious to show his skill in it. 
So successfully did he achieve this ambition that even the Puritan 
Milton was infected with his charm, and has left us one of the best 
translations of the Pyrrha Ode (Odes, i. 5): 


What slender youth, bedewed with liquid odours, 
Courts thee on roses in some pleasant cave, 
Pyrrha? For whom bindst thou 

In wreaths thy golden hair, 


' Vide Professor R. M. Henry’s presidential address to the annual meeting 
of the Classical Association (May 1937): ‘Horace was invited to assist the cause, 
and the genial Epicurean laid aside the themes on which he was more happily 
employed to write the six splendid odes of his third book.’ 
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Plain in thy neatness? O how oft shall he 
On faith and changéd Gods complain, and seas 
Rough with black winds, and storms 
Unwonted shall admire! 
Who now enjoys thee credulous, all gold, 
Who always vacant, always amiable 
Hopes thee, of flattering gales 
Unmindful. Hapless they 
To whom thou untried seem’st fair. Me, in my vowed 
Picture, the sacred wall declares to have hung 
My dank and dripping weeds 
To the stern God of Sea. 

This translation has been much admired, and justly so, as, in addition 
to being a close rendering, it is full of felicities. One might perhaps 
quarrel with ‘vacant’ for vacuam as almost pedantic literalism, of which 
we have much in the latinized diction of Milton—‘heart-free’ is possibly 
the nearest equivalent in our English idiom. But the translation of 
simplex munditiis by ‘plain in thy neatness’ seems to me to be very wide 
of the mark. Milton’s phrase suggests the severe simplicity of a Puritan 
maid. I doubt whether this is the style which would have appealed to 
the taste of a fastidious pagan. Munditiae suggests daintiness, simplex 
artlessness. The rendering of Professor John Macnaughton, late of the 
University of Toronto, ‘daintily artless’ is nearer the sense, as it suggests 
the effect of an artless simplicity produced by the expert skill of the 
modiste, the art that conceals itself, as in one of Worth’s creations—a 
gown which looks simple but is the most expensive in the whole 
establishment. 

But the end of the poem is really characteristic of Horace’s whole 
attitude to the sex. If his love poetry calls for criticism, it is rather on 
account of its chilly reserve, its complete lack of the sincerity and passion 
one finds and admires in the love lyrics of Catullus, Burns, and Shelley. 
Horace has forsworn the pursuit of the faithless fair, like a shipwrecked 
sailor escaped from the perils of the deep, who hangs up his dripping 
garments as an offering to Neptune and eschews for ever after the 
dangers of the treacherous main. ‘The mood of the last lines is the 
mock-heroic or rather the pseudo-pathetic resignation of the old 
popular song: 

I'll hang my harp on a weeping willow tree, 
And may the world go well with thee! 

It is, I think, fairly safe to assume that no one but a very rigid Puritan 
could be likely, on the evidence of his poetry, to regard Horace at any 
period of his life as a dissolute free lance. If there is any lingering doubt 
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on the subject, the friendship of Horace with men of the type of Virgil 
and Varius should suffice to dispel it: 


Animae quales neque candidiores 
Terra tulit neque quis me sit devinctior alter. 


Men than whom on earth 
I know none dearer, none of purer worth. 


Men are known by the company they keep, and Horace had no deal- 
ings with the flippant pleasure-lovers of his day like Ovid and his set. 
To come now to his praise of wine: there can be no doubt of its 
heartiness. Horace was no teetotaller, and any one who cared to search 
through his Odes with the object of making a list of the contents of his 
cellar would find a very fruitful subject for a research thesis for the Ph.D. 
degree. Horace is always ready to celebrate an auspicious occasion in the 
company of his intimate friends. The return of an old friend, Pompeius 
(what Pompey we do not know), who had shared with him the dangers 
of Philippi, Caesar’s or Maecenas’ birthday, above all the glad news of 
the victory of Actium, which freed the Roman world from the haunt- 
ing terrors of the return of all the horrors of civil war,—are events to be 
marked with the production of the best that his modest house contains, 
for libations to the gods and for cheerful revel. It is the social qualities 
of the gift of Bacchus that he values most, its divine power of opening 
the hearts of men and uniting them in frank and honest intercourse. 
Here is, perhaps, his most characteristic tribute to the blessings of wine: 


They say old Cato o’er and o’er 

With wine his honest heart would cheer. 
Tough wits to your mild fortune yield 
Their treasures; you unlock the soul 

Of wisdom and its stores concealed 
Armed with Lyaeus’ kind control. 

"Tis yours the drooping heart to heal; 
Your strength uplifts the poor man’s horn. 
Inspired by you, the soldier’s steel, 

The monarch’s crown, he laughs to scorn. 


He extols, you will see, as one of the gods’ most priceless gifts, the 
influence of wine in emancipating all classes of humanity from carking 
cares of business and the depression of sorrow, anxiety, and fear—in 
the words of the Psalmist, ‘Wine that maketh glad the heart of man’. But 
it is only the moderate use of wine that he commends. Horace has no 
sympathy with, or tolerance of, excess in this or in any of the gifts of 
the gods. 
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This is how a professor in one of the universities of America—lately 
the land of Prohibition—sums up Horace’s view of the matter: 


‘When wine is a curse, it is not so because of itself but because of excess in 
its use. The cup was made for purposes of pleasure, but to quarrel over it 
—leave that to barbarians. Take warning by the Thracians, the Centaurs, 
and the Lapithae, never to overstep the bounds of moderation! Pleasure with 
after-taste of bitterness is no real pleasure. Pleasure purchased with pain is 
an evil.” (Grant Showerman.) 


Similarly Horace condemns, in Satire ii. 6, the mad rules of the Roman 
banquet prescribed by the arbiter convivii, who dictated the proportion 
of water to wine, a tyranny to which all guests had to submit, and states 
that in his simple house the guests are free to suit their tastes, 


Seu quis capit acria fortis 
Pocula seu modicis uvescit lentius, 


whether they wish, in Dr. Johnson’s phrase, to drink ‘brandy for heroes’ 
or, as Horace puts it, to ‘grow mellow’ (uvescere) with milder cups. 
Horace’s personal taste is surely that of the college don growing 
mellow over his second glass of port, and not that of the earlier English 
generation of banqueters who prided themselves on being two- or 
three-bottle men. 

So far we have dealt simply with the social philosophy of Horace, 
which shows him a genial man of the world who steers a middle course 
between Puritan asceticism and self-indulgence, with an equal distaste 
for both extremes. But this is far from representing the whole of his 
philosophy of life. There is a serious side to Horace which finds expres- 
sion in all his works; and it is easy to be misled by his habit of humorous 
banter, and to fall into the booby-trap of missing or underrating a 
most important aspect of his character—that of the severe censor morum 
of Roman society. 

Interesting light on Horace’s more serious interests is to be found in 
the first of his Epistles (Book I), where he replies to Maecenas, who has 
in all probability been urging him to return to lyrical composition. His 
present mood, he says, is to leave the writing of lyrics for the study of 
philosophy. Already, he pleads, he is satis spectatus (he has given his 
proofs) in this genre, and, like the tried gladiator, has earned his dis- 
charge (donatus iam rude). As to the school of philosophy of which he 
is an adherent, he states explicitly and with characteristic independence 
that he refuses to swear allegiance to any particular sect—Stoic, Epi- 
curean, or Sceptic—nullius addictus iurare in verba magistri, ‘unbound 
by oath of fealty to any master.’ He passes through various philosophic 
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moods as suits the whim of the moment. At one time he has all the 
serious interests of the Stoic—Nunc agilis fio et mersor civilibus undis, 
“Now I am a man of action and plunge myself in affairs of State’, adopt- 
ing the role of a stern custodian of civic virtue. From this he veers round 
to sympathy with the less serious tenets of the later Epicureans, whose 
aim is to subordinate circumstances to their personal pleasure—not to 
live, like the earlier Epicureans, a life in conformity with the law of 
nature. But despite these varying moods he returns constantly and 
adheres firmly to his own independent moral convictions, arrived at 
through his father’s early training and his own experience of life. He 
busies himself in discussing the questions raised in moral philosophy: 


Quid verum atque decens curo et rogo et omnis in hoc sum. 


‘I concern myself with what is true and honourable, and pursue these 
questions and am wholly absorbed in them.’ 


In so doing he lays up a store of moral maxims to guide his own conduct 
against a day of trial. 


Condo et compono quae mox depromere possim. 
‘I lay down and store away a vintage to be decanted at a later date.’ 


The good sense and moderation of these moral maxims are most 
notable. 
Virtus est vitium fugere et sapientia prima 
Stultitia caruisse. 


‘It is a virtue to shun vice, and freedom from folly is the first step on the 
road to wisdom.’ 


He avoids all vulgar aims and turns a deaf ear to the advice of the 
stock-jobbers on the Exchange: 
rem facias, rem, 
Si possis recte, si non quocunque modo rem. 
‘Make money, honestly if you can, but make money.’ 


Who, he asks, is your best friend—the man who gives you this vulgar 
counsel as a rule of life, 


An qui Fortunae te responsare superbae 
Liberum et erectum praesens hortatur et aptat? 
‘Or the man who stands by your side and urges you to present a free and 


upright front to the “slings and arrows of outrageous Fortune”’, and fits you 
to do so?’ 


In this epistle Horace, as in the passage quoted, rises far above the 
conventional morality of the practical man of the world and gives apt 
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expression to a high and noble view of life and morals. Thus he says: 


Hic murus aeneus esto, 
Nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa. 


‘Be this your wall of brass, to have no sin upon your conscience, no fault 
that makes your cheek turn pale.’ 


Surely this maxim of the poet’s, rough-hewn from life, comes very close 
to the ideal of Sir Galahad: 


My strength is as the strength of ten 
Because my heart is pure. 


Other proofs of the essential soundness of his moral instinct come in 
the condemnation of the man who cannot be trusted to guard a secret 
of the most sacred kind— 


Est et fideli tuta silentio 
Merces: vetabo, qui Cereris sacrum 
Volgarit arcanae, sub isdem 
Sit trabibus fragilemque mecum 


Solvat phaselon. (Odes, iii. 2.) 


‘Loyal silence too has its assured reward. I shall forbid the man who divulges 
the sacred mysteries of Ceres to dwell beneath the same roof with me, or in 
my company to launch his fragile bark’ 


—and again in his fierce attack on the man who backbites an absent 
friend, where the self-contained Horace gives free vent to all his pent- 
up hidden fires: 
Absentem qui rodit amicum, 

Qui non defendit alio culpante, solutos 

Qui captat risus hominum famamque dicacis, 

Fingere qui non visa potest, commissa tacere 

Qui nequit, hic niger est, hunc tu, Romane, caveto. 


‘The man who backbites an absent friend, who fails to defend him against 
another’s censure, who tries to win the unrestrained merriment of his fellows 
and the repute of a wit, who is capable of inventing what he has not seen, 


and who cannot keep a secret committed to his charge—this is the BLACKGUARD, 
avoid him, Roman, like the Plague!’ 


In the same satire he goes on to stigmatize the venomous creature 
who says of a friend who has obtained a favourable verdict in a court of 
law, probably in a criminal case: 


Petilius? Yes, I know him well: in truth 
We have been friends, companions e’en from youth. 








And again: 
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A thousand times he’s served me, and I joy 
That he can walk the streets without annoy: 
Yet, ’tis a puzzle, I confess, to me 

How from that same affair he got off free. 


This sort of innuendo, says Horace, is the juice of the black cuttlefish, 
pure copper rust (i.e. the essence of black venom, sheer malice). 

The two passages just quoted inevitably recall Pope’s poisonous attack 
on his old friend Addison: 


Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer. 
Willing to wound and yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint a fault and hesitate dislike, 

Alike reserved to blame and to commend, 

A timorous foe and a suspicious friend. 


On the subject of friendship Horace always rings true; he is, above 
all, a white man (candidus) and a gentleman. 

In the Odes, especially in the patriotic odes of the third book, there 
is abundant evidence that Horace had his full share of the gravitas and 
austerity of a typical Roman of the best stamp. Take, for example, 
his praise of the old Roman discipline, the life of the Roman soldier 
beneath the open sky, and the impressive warning in its closing lines 
of the slow but certain retribution that dogs the heels of crime: 


Raro antecedentem scelestum 
Deseruit pede poena claudo. 
Retribution’s halting foot 
Rarely quits the heels of Crime. 


Aequam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem, 


“Remember in high emprise to keep a level purpose’; 


Justum et tenacem propositi virum 
Non civium ardor prava iubentium, 
Non voltus instantis tyranni 

Menti quatit solida neque Auster 
Dux inquieti turbidus Hadriae. 


Si fractus illabatur orbis 
Impavidum ferient ruinae, 


‘The man who is just and tenacious of his purpose is not shaken from his 
firm resolve by the passion of his fellow citizens urging him to evil courses, 
nor by the scowl of the threatening tyrant, no, nor by Auster, stormy lord of 
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the restless Adriatic. ... If the whole world collapse in ruin, the wreck will 
strike him undismayed’ ; 


or 


Unmoved he stands 
Erect amid the ruins of a world. 


These illustrations seem to show Horace in marked sympathy with 
some of the highest ideals of the Stoics. Note also his denunciation 
of Helen of Troy as the ‘adulteress of Laconia’, his praise of the un- 
selfish self-sacrifice of Regulus, and his stern condemnation of con- 
temporary vices, ending in his pessimistic summary of the progressive 
deterioration of the whole Roman race: 

Damnosa quid non imminuit dies? 
Aetas parentum peior avis tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem. 
‘What is there that wasting time has not impaired? The age of our sires 


inferior to that of our grandsires has produced us degenerates, destined in 
our turn to leave a progeny more vicious still.’ 


We are so apt to think of Horace as a cool and detached observer and 
genial critic of the failings and foibles of his fellow men that this austere 
element in his character tends to escape our notice. His lambent wit 
makes sport of the unbalanced judgement of the mass of men, their love 
of extremes, the mad pursuit of wealth and the incapacity to enjoy it 
sensibly, the contrasted vices of the spendthrift and the miser, the 
inconsistencies of rich and poor alike— 


Stulti dum vitant vitia in contraria currunt 


—and his recommendation of the nil admirari motto as the true founda- 
tion of happiness has been misinterpreted as a cynical negation of generous 
enthusiasm. This, of course, is very wide of the mark: it is rather a 
warning against excessive attachment to any of the objects of desire, 
which carries with it the lust of possession, and ends inevitably in 
disappointment and disillusionment. The deep religious feeling which 
inspires the pages of Virgil we shall not find in Horace, but he is as firm 
as Virgil in his attachment to the sound morality of the good old days 
of Rome, and as staunch in his support of the emperor’s schemes for 
promoting a religious revival as a solid basis of political and social 
reconstruction. There is no sterner critic of the moral corruption which 
has been spreading in the capital, weakening the sanctity of the marriage 
tie and undermining the health of the Roman family and the Roman 


State. Instances of his care for civic virtue could be multiplied from 
3871.20 
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his writings ; but I think I have said enough to dispose of the very super- 
ficial view of the poet as a flippant trifler on the surface of life. The real 
Horace is, in fact, a most austere Roman moralist. When, on rare 
occasions, under the stress of strong emotion, he deserts the even tenor 
of his humorous way, he shows himself master of a righteous indignation 
which, by force of contrast with his normal manner, is more arresting 


and infinitely more moving than the sustained monotony of the saeva 
indignatio of Juvenal. 


SOLUTION TO LATIN CROSSWORD 


‘Ludus—a non Ludendo’ 
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NOTES 


Across. 1. Mart.x.62.10. 13. Cic. De Or. 2. 22.94. 21. Half 
on one’s back. 23. Going to show off! 27. Hor. Sat. 1. 6. 75. 
39. Op(us). 40. King Henry VIII, Act. III, sc. ii, 360. 42. 
Mart. x. 62. 12. 

Down. 2. Lamb, Christ’s Hospital. 4. Aen. 2. 7. 7 and 20. 
Plaut. Bacch. 3. 1.6. 18. Cf. Mart. v. 84.1. 30. Virg. E. 2. 17. 
32. Ov. Fast. 3.829. 38. Juv. 1.15. 

T. W.M. 


Correct solutions have been received from: Mr. L. E. Eyres, 
Ampleforth College, York; the Rev. A. R. Millbourn, Colston’s 
School, Stapleton, Bristol; the Rev. A. Snell, Kelham. 











HERESIES. VI—THE THIRD CONCORD 


By J. W. HAIME 


Tertia Concordantia Relativi et Antecedentis. Relativum cum Antecedente 
concordat genere, numero et persona. 


HUS Dean Colet propounded the rule of agreement be- 

tween relative and antecedent which has since been known 
as the Third Concord. But why three concords? The very 
associations of this magic number are enough to excite suspi- 
cion in the sceptic, and inquiry does little to allay it. 

First Concord—Agreement of predicate with subject: even 
the duffers among us can see some reason in using a plural 
verb with a plural subject. 

Second Concord—Agreement of attribute with noun: who 
but a boor would grudge a lady a feminine adjective? 

But what are we to make of an antecedent, which, according 
to Gildersleeve and Lodge, ‘precedes in thought even when it 
does not in expression’? And why is the harmony of this alleged 
‘concord’ often shattered by the clumsy intrusion of discord 
in the words 

‘but not in case’ 


—a damaging addendum which goes far to discredit the whole 
rule? 

The first two concords have a genuine ring: the third, we 
feel, is a sham. It is as though some scholastic theologian, 
framing his syntactical doctrine, had felt that a system with 
but Two Concords was incomplete, unsound; and, casting 
about him for a Third, had lit upon the Relative and its 
Antecedent, and so founded the worship of a spurious 
trinity. 

There are, of course, only two useful and essential concords: 
predicate with subject, and adjective with noun. (Kennedy 
admits four; but this is surely a very pestilent heresy!) Rela- 
tives and demonstratives are really adjectives used without their 
nouns, much as other adjectives are, to avoid the use of a 
noun already mentioned or clearly understood from the con- 
text. As adjectives they agree in gender, number, and case 
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with their nouns, that is, with the nouns understood with 
them, and so need no separate rule to govern their concord. 
e.g. Legatis imperat, quos (legatos) legionibus praefecit, . . . 
Naves aedificandas curavit. Earum (navium) modum demonstrat. 

That this is the right way to regard the agreement of these 
so-called pronouns is shown by the frequent occurrence of 
examples like the following: 

ad portum Itium . . . quo ex portu .. 


Haec civitas ... tangit. In ea civitate... 
postridie eius diet 


where the noun ‘antecedent’ is repeated, and the adjective- 
pronoun agrees with it. It will be noticed that the above 
examples relate to demonstratives as well as to relatives; that 
what has been said of one applies equally to the other ; and that 
if a special rule of concord is needed for the relative it is no 
less necessary for the demonstrative, which also ‘agrees with 
its antecedent in gender, number, and person’, though no one 
has thought it necessary to draw attention to the fact by formu- 
lating an elaborate ‘concord’. 

In fact, the choice of the relative for this doubtful distinction 
is by no means a happy one; for the relative is mainly remark- 
able for its infringements of the rule specially framed for it. 


(a) Gender and Number 


benevolentiam, gui est amicitiae fons. Cic. De Am. 50. 
domicilia . . . gquas urbes dicimus. Cic. Sest. 42. 91. 
ea loca quae Numidia appellatur. Sall. Jug. 18. 11. 
Thebae, quod Boeotiae caput est. Liv. 42. 44. 3. 


The unruly behaviour of the relative in these examples is 
explained as being due to attraction, a word blessed of gram- 
marians and used here to mean ‘agreement with the wrong 
noun’. The passages cited are not isolated cases. Professor 
J. S. Reid, in commenting on the first, says, ‘The attraction 
of the relative in sentences like this is almost regular in Cicero, 
and indeed in most other writers of the best period.’ 


(b) Case 
notante iudice, guo nosti, populo. Hor. Sat. 1. 6. 15. 
raptim quibus quisque poterat elatis, exibant. Liv. 1. 29. 
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Here the ‘concord’ is too perfect: the relative agrees in gender, 
number, and person, and also in case. 

But the proudest feat of this unorthodox pronoun is known 
as ‘inverted attraction’, in which it turns the tables on its 
helpless antecedent, and drags it down into its own case. 
Examples are found in comedy: 


istum, quem quaeris, ego sum (Plaut. Curc. 419) 
and were doubtless common in popular speech; but Dido’s 
urbem, quam statuo, vestra est (Aen. 1. 573) 


comes strangely from the lips of royalty. 

It appears, then, that the relative often does not ‘agree’ with 
its antecedent in gender and number, and that it sometimes 
does ‘agree’ in case; and that occasionally it is the antecedent 
that ‘agrees’ in case with the relative. All of which argues a 
very unlucky choice of subject on the part of the inventor or 
author of the “Third Concord’. 

The singling out of the relative for special treatment and 
its exaltation to a place among the Mystic Three are un- 
doubtedly the cause of much of the difficulty experienced by 
beginners in using it correctly in English as well as in Latin. 
Treat it (as Roby does) along with the demonstrative, as an 
adjective used with or without a noun, and following the same 
rules of agreement, and many of the mistakes in its use will 
disappear. There will always, of course, be those who ‘regard- 
less of grammar’ will cry out ‘That’s him’. Even the Authorized 
Version has ‘Whom do men say that Iam?’, and unhappily, with 
the best intentions, 

Some people find pronouns confusing; 
However they try, 
For ‘and me’ with accusative ‘you’ they cannot help using 
‘And I’. 
But when every allowance is made for this human frailty, 
there is no reason why the relative should be a greater occasion 
of stumbling than the rest. Cast down from the high place it 
has falsely occupied, it will lose its terrors, and will resume its 


humble seat alongside the demonstrative and interrogative 
adjectives. 
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Solvers are invited to send in their solutions to the Joint Editor at the City of London School, E.C. 4. 


CLUES 


ACROSS: 1. KAivns T& wpta, trdavra cuptrepuppéva. 13. He gazed on his father with wildeyes. 15. 
Rejected theory of flock’s disappearance; those within exonerated. 16. These were never to be heard by 
Antigone. 18 rev.-6. Did Ismene’s hat give rise to this contradiction? 19. Result with trouble of 
rejecting Chrysothemis. 21-3. 7 is nearly full of these birds. 22 rev. Fragmentary thorn-hedge (Ionic 
nom. sing.) — oracular wooden wall. 23. Inarticulate lowings. 25 and 31. If possible, double indication 
of good horse or pedagogue (two words). 28 and27*. Was the guard, who had this job to do, in a House- 
hold regiment? (two words). 29. They were armed, but they were not there. 33 rev. God’s curse would 
for Hyllus, if disobedient. 34 rev. Non-classical cause of Amphiaraus’ death. 38*. Sleep of agony. 40 
rev. Question for a ladies’ dressmaker. 41. After beginning of 12 epithet showing the difference between 
Colonus’ grove and Brighton Pier. 43. @s—d&v 1d viov rapt... tis wA&yyOn; 44. Thus addressed in old 
song. 45. Elcitra (not in Greek!). 46. Dying Centaur’s prayer for Heracles? 47. Steward for whom 
the Naxian ladies shouted all night (nom.). 50. Ivy-coloured (nom.orgen?). 51 rev. Creon wanted the 
city to be this of ills (plural). 


DOWN: 1°. Endured by Antigone _ Fidele (two words). 2. The only coves Philoctetes could 
find to talk to (acc.). 3. Owners’ article. 4. The kind of monster Electra was. 5. Jocasta and Othello 
agree about such troubles in a national cneameey. 7. Dindorf’s dwelling by the flowing waters of 
Ismenus. 8. The bloom of Laius’ was a little frost-bitten. 9. Easy here and easy there (acc.). 10. 
Orestes was upset when one of the pair came off. 11. Critical time for Heracles _ ).. 12 and 49. ‘Blob 
minutes past blob’ (two words). 14. Of Iole, instrumental but accusative. Ornithologist who 
caused a stir. 20%. Stav 1a Gel’ Erraivav tous Geos —KaKxous 24. Of Ajax (defying lightning’). 26°. 
Chorus’s Dr. Watson to the Labdacidae. 30. First item on rescue list recommended to Teiresias. 32. 
First person to say how Ismene’s hat fits. 36 rev. with end of 30. War never slays such, e.g. ‘Thersites. 
35. Only such hands could bring water from the spring (nom.). 37. The confusion of battles, once upon 
the ground, now seems to be without resistance. 39. The stir caused by the ornithologist. 42 rev. 
Plato’s answer to Pilate (two words). 48. Aphrodite (less private). T. W. M. 


* last letter missing. 
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READERS’ QUERIES 


It is thought that a page might be valuable in which readers can ask for answers 
to questions in which they are interested. Answers can be sent either to the 
Joint Editor at the City of London School, E.C. 4, or direct to the sender of the 
question, who should forward the answer to the Editor for publication. The 
number of the question should be quoted in the answer. 


1. The elliptical s¢ quis alius is found occasionally in fair copies, and is 
sponsored by Liddell and Scott (s.v. ei tis GAAos). Cicero, indeed, uses 
si quisquam (de Am. 9) and even si quisquam alius (Brut. 126); but does 
he or any other author of the classical period use si quis alius? ‘The 
earliest example I can find is Suet. Claud. 40 ‘vociferatus est . . . si quem 


alium, et se liberum esse’. 
L. E. EYRES. 


2. Editors are agreed in printing BeAdv in Soph. Aj. 658, and éravin Ant. 
277 and Phil. go9g, but Epxéoov in Soph. Aj. 1274, dAyéwv in Eur. Supp. 
1149 and Tro. 607, and teryéwv in Eur. J.A. 15, synizesis being required 
in every case. Does this indicate a rule that in Tragedy, if the preceding 
syllable be long, the uncontracted form is alone admissible, even though a 
spondee, not a cretic, be required? No such rule appears to be enun- 
ciated in the grammars. 
L. E. EYRES. 


3. Hdt. ii. 120. 2 oUK oT ppevoBAaPées.. . Mote. . . KIvAUVEUEIV 
EBoWAOVTO, Skws... cuvoikér. Is there another case of the indicative in a 
®ote-clause expressing a result which did not take place? Van Herwerden 
read (&v) @BovAovto; but the infinitive in a dote-clause has already 
potential force in itself. Prof. J. Enoch Powell, who confirms from the 
proofs of his Lexicon that there is no Herodotean parallel, would delete 
&BovAovto. It is impossible to explain BoWAovto as due to the know- 
ledge that the Trojans did in fact xivAuvevew (Blakesley, Stein). The 
emphasis is on the final clause Sxws . . . cuvoikén; and the argument that 
the Trojans were not mad enough to fight for that purpose cannot be 
‘fused’ with the statement that they did. 


L. E. EYRES. 
Ampleforth College, 


York. 





STANZAS 


I 


In a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy tree, 

Thy branches ne’er remember 
Their green felicity: 

The north cannot undo them, 

With a sleety whistle through them; 

Nor frozen thawings glue them 
From budding at the prime. 


II 


In a drear-nighted December, 
Too happy, happy brook, 
Thy bubblings ne’er remember 

Apollo’s summer look; 
But with a sweet forgetting, 
They stay their crystal fretting, 
Never, never petting 

About the frozen time. 


III 


Ah! would ’twere so with many 
A gentle girl and boy! 

But were there ever any 
Writh’d not at passéd joy? 
To know the change and feel it, 
When there is none to heal it, 
Nor numbéd sense to steel it, 
Was never said in rhyme. 


J. KEATS. 








VERSION 


Brumae nocte inamabili, 

Laeta arbor nimis, a! laeta nimis, tui 
Dediscunt uiridantia 

Rami quot fuerint gaudia: quos neque 
Nudabit tibi grandine 

Stridenti Boreae uis penetrabilis, 
Nec lentum impediet gelu 

Quin cum uere nouo germina pullulent. 
Brumae nocte sub horrida, 

Felix sorte tua fons nimis, a! nimis, 
Dediscunt scatebrae tuae 

Vernus qui fuerit uoltus Apollinis ; 
Namque obliuia dulcia 

Arcebunt uitrea te petulantia, 
Vt nunquam glacialia 

Incuses querulo tempora crimine. 
O si res pueris ita 

Multis uirginibusque ingenuis foret! 
An cuiquam tamen obtigit 

Nunquam ut praeteritam laetitiam ingemat? 
Verum fata pati noua 

Et sentire uices immedicabiles, 
Ni cor torpet inertia, 

Quid sit, quis potuit dicere uersibus? 


A. D. NIGHTINGALE, 
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HISTORY 


** Augustus. By JoHN BucHAN. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1937. Pp. 356, 
4 plates, chart, map. 21s. 


This volume must surely rank as a major contribution to historical biography. Its 
merits are indeed many, for it is scholarly and authentic, based upon wide reading 
and careful selection; it keeps in view one great objective and refuses to be diverted 
by unnecessary and irrelevant detail from its task; it is written with a compelling 
largeness of outlook and freedom from pedantic dogmatism ; and it comes most appro- 
priately from one whose responsibilities and experience claim our earnest consideration, 
To praise its style would be an impertinence: let us rather indicate its value, not so 
much as the record of past events but as illustrating Croce’s view that ‘all history is 
contemporary’. 

As we read this life of Augustus we enter into the character of the man and appreciate 
his motives, but we also feel that we are presented with some solution of our present 
discontents—not that the parallel is drawn for us in any pointed way, for not until 
the very last pages is anything definitely said that indicates a possibility of comparison; 
but we feel, both in the historical description and in the penetrating obiter dicta, that 
the author regards the Augustan age sub specie aeternitatis. Here is a mind acute and 
sensitive, speaking with an authority few can have, and blessed with a gift for vivid 
presentation, putting at our disposal its knowledge and wisdom. Its keen discrimina- 
tion skilfully draws from an intractable mass of material the essentials and, in illumi- 
nating one man’s life, illuminates a whole epoch and a whole political philosophy. In 
detaii it is generally exact: its interpretation of character is perhaps more open to 
question, but it is consistent and fair, and we cannot read its description of Roman 
character, its passage on the proscriptions (pp. 70-4), the summing-up of Antony 
(p. 123), and the theory of the Principate (pp. 200-2) without feeling that we have 
before us a real understanding. These are the high-lights of a great work. 

Any interpretation of Augustus must deal with Julius; from the happy conjunction 
of these men came a new emergent, which could never have been foreshadowed from 
either of them singly, and Buchan is as alive to the weakness and impossibilities of 
Caesar’s conceptions as he is to their greatness. The motive of order behind all 
Augustus’s work, his grasp of the great truth—‘the prime merit of the settlement was 
that the centre of gravity was given freedom to shift as the necessities of government 
demanded’—even the defect of the scheme, the over-great burden on the Princeps— 
all this emerges as the result of a mysterious synthesis of two great minds. We might 
trace, too, another emergent from the link between the son of the provincial banker 
and the great aristocrat; or again from the Italian outlook of the younger and the 
world-embracing vision of the elder. 

Quid plura? We welcome and recommend this book for its sound learning, its 
inspiring writing, and its value as a real contribution to the art of history. 


Augustus; the Golden Age of Rome. By G. P. Baker. London: Grayson & 
Grayson, 1937. Pp. ix + 324; 14 illustrations, 8 maps. 12s. 6d. 


This is supposed to be a life of Augustus and, to judge by its title, an account of 
contemporary Rome, but it is quite misnamed and misbalanced, for, out of 311 pages 
of text, at 261 we have only reached the triumph of Actium, and the last forty years 
of Augustus’ life, Augustan literature, art, religion, and social developments are 
polished off in as many pages, in a perfunctory, desperately shallow manner. The book 
is designed to interest the general reader, without ‘long accumulations of forgotten 
names, arid dates and erudite footnotes’, but even he is entitled to accuracy in names 
and spellings; there are at least twenty-four misprints of names and words, and we 
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are introduced to a new Roman emperor called Trojan. In addition, pages 209 to 224 
are missing in the review copy. The author does not seem to have heard of the Cam- 
bridge Ancient History, the last book in his bibliography is dated 1931, spaces are left 
for publisher and dates of the Loeb editions which he has presumably forgotten to 
supply, and there are other signs of hasty work. A plentiful supply of exclamation 
marks and dots at the ends of sentences indicates the style of writing. There is little 
attempt at real analysis of Octavius’ character, no appreciation of the constitutional 
changes during the Principate, practically nothing on the provinces. ‘Equites’ does 
not appear in the index: the title of the last chapter, ‘King of the Golden Age’, is as 
misleading as could be imagined. This is not a serious contribution to Roman history. 


*Ancient Cyprus; its Art and Archaeology. By STANLEY Casson. London: 
Methuen, 1937. Pp. xii + 214; 16 plates and a map. 7s. 6d. 


The appearance of this short and authoritative account of the art and archaeology of 
Cyprus is timely. It is a book for the specialist rather than the general reader, but 
anyone with a taste for ancient history will be impressed by its sane use of archaeo- 
logical evidence. 

Mr. Casson devotes a long chapter to prehistoric Cyprus and brings forward strong 
arguments to prove the Mycenaean colonization of the island and its participation in 
the eastward push of Mycenaean civilization towards northern Syria. In Cyprus this 
civilization escaped the sudden destruction which came with the Dorian invasion, and 
left two outstanding legacies in the kingship and the Cypriot script. Both of these the 
author examines, and his treatment of the Bronze Age script in Cyprus is the most 
detailed that has yet appeared. 

In a final chapter Mr. Casson discusses the art of Cyprus, particularly its pottery 
and sculpture, and shows how, in spite of the external influences to which it was 
successively subjected, it retained a distinct character of its own. It is perhaps a pity 
that this chapter is not more fully illustrated. We could have spared some of the 
pictures of Cypriot scenery for more illustrations of the vases mentioned in the text. 


***From Ur to Rome. By K. M. Gapp. London: Ginn and Co., 1937. 
Pp. viii + 262. 3s. Reference Book, pp. xv + 223. 4s. 


This is the first volume of a new series of secondary-school history books on a some- 
what unusual plan. 

The text-book tells the story in language suited to eleven-year-olds, describing the 
everyday life of the people of the ancient world rather than their political history. 
A surprising amount of detail is given for so short a sketch, and the book is well illus- 
trated. The end papers contain maps of the Persian and Roman empires. 

The reference book is divided into two sections, the first containing historical notes 
and exercises, together with a number of maps and plans; the second consisting of 
extracts from contemporary authorities. It is designed both to serve as a quarry in 
which the pupils can search for the answers to their own questions and to provide the 
teacher with further material for oral lessons. 

The books are attractively produced and may be recommended to any teacher who 
is looking for a new approach to ancient history in the lower forms. 


LITERATURE 


**The Oxford Companion to Classical Literature. Compiled and edited by 
Sir Pau, Harvey. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1937 (London: Humphrey 
Milford). Pp. 484; plates, maps, &c. 7s. 6d. 

This is a concise and comprehensive survey of the whole range of classical literature, 


and of the antiquities connected with it, arranged in alphabetical order under many 
headings, historical, religious, social, mythological, and geographical. It is printed 
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in double columns, in small but easily read type, very convenient and compact for 
reference purposes, with cross-headings where necessary. In addition there are tables 
of weights and measures, plans of buildings, and maps. Greek names are translated 
into Latin script and quantities marked, showing the differences between classical and 
English pronunciation, while the origin of well-known phrases and proverbs is irdi- 
cated. Frequent reference is made to English literature, and its indebtedness in 
medieval and modern times to classical literature briefly mentioned. The book is 
invaluable for any school library, since its subject-matter goes far beyond the ordinary 
dictionary of classical literature and should prove of great help to all students of literary 
subjects. 


“Studies and Diversions in Greek Literature. By MarsHALL MacGrecor, 
London: Arnold & Co., 1937. Pp. 307. 12s. 6d. 


This collection of hitherto unpublished papers of the late Professor MacGregor is 
intended to serve as a memorial volume. Five of them are essays on various Greek 
plays, the Persae, the Oresteia, the Antigone, the Electra of Sophocles, and the Trachi- 
niae. The author always has something worth consideration to say, even if at times 
he is felt to be more ingenious than convincing, as when, for instance, he urges that 
the real hero of the Oresteia is Zeus, that the true tragedy of the Electra is the deteriora- 
tion in the moral character of Electra herself, or that Antigone is all the more noble 
for shouldering the blame for the first symbolic burial of Polynices, which she could 
not possibly have performed. But since Professor MacGregor always leaves us with 
the determination to read the play once more, if only to look for objections to his 
theories, he may decidedly be said to have written a stimulating book. The other 
three essays explore, in a delightfully leisurely and scholarly manner, the Letters of 
Alciphron, the Varia Historia of Aelian, and some of the more unkind epigrams of 
the Anthology. 


**Aeschyli septem quae supersunt tragoediae. Recensuit GILBERTUS Murray. 
Oxford Classical Texts. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1937. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. 


The new Oxford Aeschylus contains, besides the extant plays, fragments from lost 
plays of the same tetralogies (but unfortunately not from all the lost plays), the elegiac 
fragments (including the epitaph found in 1933 in the Athenian Agora, with useful 
references to the literature), the traditional list of plays, and ancient notices of the 
life of Aeschylus; the preface, the account of the manuscripts, and the apparatus 
criticus are fuller than in the last (Sidgwick’s) edition, and contain much that is 
interesting and acute. Professor Gilbert Murray avoids recent emendations (except 
rarely, Ag. 423); more often he returns to rather older corrections (PV 213 [Murray 
211], Ag. 287, 413, 776, Cho. 289). He is inclined to print, and signal, a corruption, 
rather than to admit a correction which he mistrusts (Supp. 199, Ag. 539, 1235); 
and to assume lacunae (after PV 1040 [Murray 1035], Eum. 482). The reasons for 
a choice are not always very clear (Pers. 865, Ag. 101, 431, Cho. 23). Occasionally 
he prints emendations of his own, usually clever and involving slight change (Ag. 130, 
767 [wrongly printed 768 in app. crit.], Cho. 162 [where two glosses are neatly sug- 
gested], Cho. 330). Passages are bracketed perhaps a little too confidently (Sept. 1010- 
84, Eum. 405). Professor Murray’s fine poetic sense, and ingenuity in punctuation, 
often enable him to restore a manuscript reading or to interpret a hard passage (Ag. 
1229, 1261, 1273, 1299, Cho. 109, 969-71). Perhaps his most conspicuous success is 
in the rearrangement of lines in lyric passages, at the cost, naturally, of new number- 
ing (two sets of numbers are desirable), but often to the advantage of metre, sense, 
and text (PV 145-51, 277-83, Ag. 108-11 [Murray, 107-13], 403-8, Cho. 24 [where 
perhaps the manuscript reading is too ingeniously kept], 585-601 [a difficult passage 
perhaps for the first time explained] ). W. F. J. K. 
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** Perseus: a Study in Greek Art and Legend. By J. M. Woopwarp. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1937. Pp. xii-++ 98; 33 plates and figures. ros. 6d. 


In these days of intensive specialization it is good to be able occasionally to view a 
subject from a broader aspect and thus to correlate its all-too-scattered branches. 
Mrs. Woodward, a former student of the British School of Archaeology at Athens, 
has a first-hand knowledge of Greece and its monuments and is therefore admirably 
qualified to deal with her subject. She has taken the Perseus legend, collected the 
scattered literary references, and illustrated them by the numerous representations in 
classical vase-painting, wall-painting, and sculpture, in chronological arrangement. 
The reader is enabled to study the development of Greek art in its various aspects 
and in its relation to literature; his interest is concentrated on the variations of a single 
theme, and his attention is therefore not distracted by superficial diversity of treatment 
due to changes of subject. 

The book is an interesting experiment and amply justifies its purpose. In particular 
it brings out the dependence of all popular art on great and well-known prototypes; 
the same idea is repeated again and again, with only the slightest variations, until it 
is supplanted by a new conception more suited to the later period, and equally able 
to influence popular art. So the running Gorgons of the Archaic period give way to 
the pathetic but dignified Danaé of the fifth century. 

The book is well produced and beautifully printed. The numerous illustrations are 
generally good and clear, and are calculated to send the interested reader to the sources 
of further illustration given in the appended list. There is also a useful glossary of 
technical terms. 


*Richard Porson. By M. L. Ciarke. Cambridge: University Press, 1937. 
Pp. 121, and plates. 6s. 


In the middle of the nineteenth century the reputation of Porson was such that to 
write a creditable copy of Greek verses could be spoken of as ‘to write a good Porson’. 
To-day his name lives among those of the giants, but his personality is less vivid to us. 
It is therefore a pleasure to be presented with this ‘biographical essay’, small in com- 
pass, judicious in expression, by which to discover what he was and did. It is no 
extravagant eulogy, but an appraisement skilfully made, which leaves the reader not 
ignorant of Porson’s shortcomings but regretting them. If we cannot agree with the 
author that ‘weaknesses’ so excessive as the drunkenness to which he refers with over- 
much reiteration ‘endear the great to posterity’, we can nevertheless appreciate the 
scrupulousness which neither hides the failing nor permits us to judge it more severely 
than it was judged in Porson’s day. And we are left with an impression of greatness, 
a greatness independent of external trappings, manifested solely in intellectual power 
that knew its own limitations and would not try to exceed them, and in incorruptible 
integrity of spirit. In an appendix of hitherto unpublished letters, the most revealing 
is one addressed to Ruhnken, a fine example of Porson’s Latin style, with a postscript 
longer than the letter, added ‘because there is room on the page’, containing discussion 
and suggestion of some emendations. We seem to see the scholar at his desk. 
M. S. B. 


TEXT-BOOK 


***Fighteen Roman Letters. By T. Horn. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1937. 
Pp. 128; illustrations and maps. 2s. 


This is a useful and original collection of letters from Cicero, Pliny, Seneca, Fronto, 
arranged under three headings, personal, political and military, descriptive and narra- 
tive, with a general introduction and notes on the circumstances of each letter, as well 
as ample explanation and vocabulary. It might be of value for rapid reading in the 
first post-School-Certificate term, but is certainly beyond the powers of a fourth or 
even fifth form. 
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VERSIONS 


Jabberwocky: More English Rhymes with Latin Renderings. By H. D. Watson, 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1937. Pp. 67. 3s. 6d. 

Not long ago Mr. Watson translated the Hunting of the Snark into Latin Elegiacs; now 

he has turned Jabberwocky and Father William into Elegiacs, and the Walrus and the 

Carpenter into Sapphics. His versions are very amusing. He also includes a number 

of occasional poems turned competently into Latin metres. 


This Way and That; Being translations into and out of Greek and Latin verse 
and prose. By H. RackHaM. Cambridge: Heffer, 1937. Pp. 120. 6s. 

This book is designed primarily to supply classical sixth forms and undergraduates, 

and their teachers, with exercises in composition ; and it will fulfil its purpose admirably, 


Mr. Rackham’s skill is not unknown to readers of Greece & Rome, and a collection of 
his translations is delightful. 


Utraque Lingua. Writings by K. K. St. E. J. Sanperson. Bedford, 1937. 
Pp. 167. 12s. 6d. 


This volume has been compiled as a memorial to the late Mr. Sanderson, who was for 
many years a valued and beloved classical master at Bedford. There is a great variety, 
from graceful little epigrams on trivial occasions to delightful and scholarly renderings 
of famous passages into Greek or Latin verse. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
(To be reviewed later) 


Animals for Show and Pleasure in Ancient Rome. By G. JENNISON. Manchester: 
University Press, 1937. Pp. xiv-+-209; 19 plates and illustrations. 12s. 6d. 


The Mind of the Ancient World. By H. N. WeTHERED. London: Long- 
mans, 1937. 12s. 6d. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SUPPLEMENTARY 
ILLUSTRATIONS, PLATES XXIX-XXXII 


(The inclusion of four detachable supplementary plates, with descriptive text, will 
be continued in each number of Greece and Rome. Subscribers desiring additional 
copies of the plates and descriptive text should make application to the Secretary, 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, enclosing 6d. for each set of four plates and text required. 
Suggested subjects for illustration would be welcomed by the Editor.) 


PLANTS OF GREECE AND ROME 

Pl. xxtx. Olea europaea L. (a. Sibthorp, Flora Graeca, vol. i, t. 3; 6. Photo- 
graph by American Colony, Jerusalem). The olive, a cultivated form of 
O. europaea, was probably the most important tree to the Romans. The 
oil obtained from the fruits was used for many purposes—for food, for 
cookery, for artificial light, and as an unguent. The Trojan athletes 
anointed themselves with the oil of the olive to celebrate their escape 
from the Greeks (Virg. Aen. iii. 281). A spray of leaves from this tree 
was, and still is, an embiem of peace. Aeneas wore a crown of olive- 
leaves, hoping for a peaceful reception in Italy, when he left Sicily for 
the second time (Virg. Aen. v. 774). 


Pl. xxx. Punica granatum L. (a. Sibthorp, l.c., vol. v, t. 476; 6. Photograph 
by American Colony, Jerusalem). The innumerable seeds and the 
crimson juice of the pomegranate fruit no doubt caused it to become the 
symbol of fertility and abundance in Roman mythology. The origin 
of the tree has been attributed to Bacchus because he transformed a 
nymph, once loved by him, into a pomegranate to fulfil a priest’s prophecy 
that she should wear a crown. The god is said to have fashioned the 
beautiful red blossom of the tree into the shape of a crown and thus 
fulfilled the prophecy. 


Pl, xxx1. (a) Myrtus communis L. (Sibthorp, l.c., vol. v, t. 475). The myrtle 
is acommon plant of the Mediterranean region and is found plentifully 
on the south Italian coasts. It is a rather low-growing evergreen, seldom 
exceeding ro ft. in height. The small, dark-green, oval leaves are covered 
with oil-glands, which can be seen as translucent dots when the leaf is 
held up to the light. It is this oil which gives the tree its pleasing scent 
and accounts for its use in a nosegay by Sicilians (Virg. Eel. ii. 55). 
The Greeks regarded the myrtle as an emblem of immortality, and 
honoured their favourite poets by crowning them with leafy sprays 
of this tree. 


(6) Mandragora officinarum L. (Sibthorp, l.c., vol. iii, t. 232). Columella, 
when giving directions for the position of a garden, says: 


Quamvis semihominis vesano gramine foeta 
Mandragorae pariat flores. 
(Columella, bk. x. 20.) 


128 DESCRIPTION OF PLATES 


Numerous superstitions have arisen regarding this plant because of the 
supposed resemblance of its root to a human figure. There were careful 
directions for pulling up the root: Pliny instructed that the persons 
digging up the plant should stand with their backs to the wind and 
should make three circles round it with the point of a sword; then, after 
turning to the west, the plant could be disinterred. 





Pl. xxx. (a) Laurus nobilis L. (Sibthorp, |.c., vol. iv, t. 365). The classical 
laurel, or bay, figured here is not the common laurel of our present-day 
gardens. This latter is the Portugal or cherry laurel (Prunus Lauro- 
cerasus L.). In ancient times the laurel was a badge of victory: Roman 
generals enclosed laurel leaves with their victorious dispatches to the 
Senate; successful students were crowned with the leaves and berries 
(Bacca Lauri) of this shrub and were then called “baccalaureates’. 


(b) Capparis spinosa L. (Sibthorp, l.c., vol. v, t. 486). The caper is found 
wild in Greece and the southern parts of Italy. Columella notes it as 
a plant to be grown in gardens, but whether on account of its medicinal 
virtues, given by Pliny, or for its culinary uses is not known. It is 
probable that the plant was used for pickling: 


vili quoque salgama merce 
capparis. (Columella, bk. x. 117.) 


It is the preserved flower-buds which we now use as a condiment. 
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